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(Extract from a letter written by a subscriber of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, in Yokohama.) 


| do not think that Pears’ 
{ite Sige Soap is in need of any further 
advertising. I have traveled in 
every part of the globe, and it 
‘seems to me I have seen its 
advertisements and heard of it 
in the smallest places. In my 
own family here I have used it 
for eleven years, and never want 
any soap to take its place.” 


~~ 
< 
~ 


> 


Extract from a letter written by a reader of : 
The Century Magazine, in New-York. 


‘“You may be interested to know that 
although I have seen the advertisements 
of Pears’ Soap for a long time, I had 
never used it until I saw the January 
CENTURY advertisement, which in- 
fluenced me to try it. 

“Since, that time I have come to 
believe that Pears’ is altogether the 


most satisfactory soap in existence.” 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get PEARS’. 
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SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 


Wells 
College 


AURORA, N. Y. 


Wells College aims to be thorough in 
the efficiency and cultural value of its 
instruction. It was founded in 1868 by 
Henry Wells, Esq. oe of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.), an epey 
the recipient of gifts how him from 
Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. 


The Spirit of Wells College 


is progressive ; its courses of study have 
been broadened, and its standard for en- 
trance and graduation raised until now it 
is among the foremost in its educational 
facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to 
send for a prospectus of Wells College, 
or, if possible, give it a personal inspec- 
tion. Address 


WILLIAM E. WATERS, Pb.D., President. 


The University 
Preparatory School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Special preparation for Cornell Uni- 
versity. Certificate accepted. Board- 
: ing and Day Departments. Complete 


Home. Open all the year. 


Summer Term from 
July 19th to Sept. 18th 


Fall term opens Sept. 27th. _ Illustrated 
catalogue mailed on request. Regents’ 
certificate in law and medicine. 


Of the school Pres. Schurman says : 
“I give most cheerful testimony of 
the high quality of work done in your 
school. The excellent management and 
complete curriculum render it a most 
desirable preparatory school for the 
University.” 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster 


Avenue C, Ithaca, N. Y. 


known for forty years as one of the 

most earnest, helpful and thorough- 
going schools in the land, and to-day it is 
better equipped for its work than ever before. 
Its policy has been to offer, on moderate 
terms, the best of educational facilities. 
The principal believes that every parent 
with a daughter to educate will be interested 
in a statement of the principles of educa- 
tion as understood and applied at Houghton, 
which prefaces the catalogue. 


A. G, Benepict, A. M., Principal. 


SEMINARY has been 


Clinton 


Preparatory 
School, 


Clinton, N. Y., nine miles from Utica; 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad. 


Boys prepared for any college. Number ¢ 
s limited to fifteen. Boys under fourteen years | 
, at time of entrance preferred. 


REFERENCES: 

Rt. Rev. Freperic D. Huntincron, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 

' Bishop of Central New York. ‘ 
Rt. Rev. Cortranpt Wuirenean, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. ; 
Rev. James D. Morrat, D.D., LL.D., 
President Washington and Jefferson College. ¢ 
Rev. Geo. Situ, D.D., LL.D., 
‘ President Trinity College. } 
Benyamin I. Wueerer, Ph.D., LL.D., 
| President University of California. ; 
Rev. M. W. D.D., LL.D., 
President Hamilton College. § 
Hon. Joun H. Stiness, LL.D., 


Chief Justice Supreme Court of Rhode Island. { 
Prof. Acrneus S. Packarp, M.D., Ph.D., Brown University. } 
, Prof. Minton Warren, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


For circular address, 


_ J. B. WHEELER, A.M.., Principal. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HOODOO ODODDOD 


COCO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO OOO OOOO OOO OOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OG 


colleges. 


Boarding and day school foi girls. 


The Balliol School 


Utica, New York 


(FORMERLY MRS. PIATT’S SCHOOL) 

Full preparation for entrance into all the leading 
Every advantage of thorough work for girls not intending to go to college. 
Careful training to secure speaking knowledge of French and German. 
both for those who take lessons and those who do not, a special feature of the school. 
Large building, lighted on all four sides. 
gymnasium. Basket-ball field and tennis court on school grounds. 
golf links within 15 minutes of the school. 


Sky-lighted studio. 


For year book address Secretary. 


*t{EDITH ROCKWELL HALL, A.B. 


OO OOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOO OOOO OOOO ORO OOOO OOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Good music, 


New and fully equipped 
Open country and 


New York 


New York 


New York 


New York Military 


Academy, cornwall-on-Hudson 


Located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres in the Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. 
Cornwall is a well-known health 
resort for sufferers from lung and 
catarrhal troubles and is a quiet resi- 
dence village. The Academy has 
been free trom malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of 
any kind. The work of instruction, 
under the direction of an able and 
experienced faculty, is unusually 
thorough and successful, The 
Academy is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy 
twenty-four of our colleges. 
Separate faculty and buildings for 
young boys. Every provision is 
made for exercise and amuse- 
ment, including a beautiful athletic 
field, tennis courts, cinder track and 
boat house. For illustrated cata- 
logue apply to the Superintendent. 


New York, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson. 


St. Matthew’s 
Military School 


Modeled on the great ENGLISH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—ETON, RUGBY, HAR- 
ROW, after exhaustive personal inspection 
by the Head-Master. Rt. Rev. HENRY C. 
POTTER, D.D., LL.D., Patron. 


MOUNT BEACON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A modern, high-class military boardin 
school. New equipment; three courses 0 
study under specialists ; fine grounds ; athletic 
field ; tennis courts ; new gymnasium. 

FisHKILL-on-Hupson, New 
For catalogue, etc., address 
Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
For YounG Women AND GrrRts. Five 
Courses with Preparatory. Departments of 
Music, Art, and Flocution. 4 yetr. Sept. 
25. Illustrated catalogue. JOS. E. KING, 
D.D., President, Fort Edward. New York. 


New Vork, Elmira 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 


For Women 


Its new life and new work. Next session 
opens September 19, 1900. Number of Fresh- 
men registered in com 1898, twice, and 
in September, 189), three times greater than 
the average class since 1855. Ample accom- 
modation is being provided tor increased 
number in September, 1900. Intellectual 
training thorough. Social life dehghtful. 
Wholesome recreation emphasized. Write 
for a catalogue. 

A. Cameron MacKenzie, D.D., Pres't. 


| 
DELAWAR 
LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Franklin, New York 

Sixty-sixth year opens Sept. 13th. Co-edu- 
cational. College preparatory. academic, 
commercial -music and special courses. Gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Military 
Home life. Very healthful location in foot- 
hills of Catskills. Thorough preparation of 
lessons and regular attendance required of all 
pupils. l0instructors. Special provision for 
younger students. a year. S fo 
illustrated circular. ite 

M. J. MULTER, B.S., Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Thorough education and guarded moral 
training. Expenses low by reason of endow- 
ment. Best surroundings, Co-educational. 
F. E. WILLITS, Sec’y. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
A Boys’ School of thorough scholarship and 
high moral character ; prepares for College or 
Scientific School. Gymnasium; ample nds 
for athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. 13. 
Address F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


Lowville Academy 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


Founded 1808 

Healthful location near the Adirondacks. 
Hot water heat; electric lights ; pure spring 
water. (Our graduates enter Cornell, Vassar, 
Hamilton, Mount Holyoke, etc., without 
examination. Home and tuition $15 per 
year. Parents who are looking tor a high 
grade school and a weil regulated home where 
the expense is exceptionally low, should ad- 
dress the principal, 

WM. H. PERRY. Ph.D. 


SIGLAR SCHOOL 


For Thirty Boys 
Boys received younger than at any other 
reparatory school. The 38th year begins 
SA t. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh, N.Y. 


New Newburgh-on-the- Hudson. 
The Misses Mackies’ 


School for Girls 


35th year ins September 27. 
to Vassar and Wellesley. 


NEW YORK, Peekskill 


Mohegan Lake School (Military) 


2ist year begins Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 

Scientific, and Business Courses. Ideal lo- 

cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 
WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 


Peekskill 
Military Academy 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


67th Year. Prepares for Colleges and 
Government Schools. Thorough Business 
Course. U.S.Army Officer detailed by War 
Department. New and fully equipped Gym- 
nasium. ns Sept. 19th. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Apply to The Principals. . 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


will receive, for 1900-1901, a limited number 
of girls wishing fine work_in Science, Music, 
Art, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, 
and the Languages. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. For catalogue address Miss 

F. BENNETT, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
(45 min. from N. Y.) 


The Misses Lockwood’s 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (4 hr. from N.Y.) 
Only earnest students desired, 


New York, Poughkeepsie 


Rhineland School 


FOR GIRLS 


General college preparation. Vassar r¢ 
quirements as alty. Music and Art. | 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principa! 


LYNDON HALL 


Vassar Pre ration a specialty 
W. Buck, A.M. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The 


Emma Willard School 
FOR GIRLS 


The eighty-seventh year opens September 19th, 1900. Col- 
lege preparatory, academic, and graduate courses of study are 
offered. The certificate of the school admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar colleges and Cornell University. Excep- 
tional advantages are provided in Musicand Art. The faculty 
is large and is made up of trained specialists. The school 
occupies handsome, modern buildings, erected especially for 
its use. The home life is refined, natural, and wholesome. 
Physical development is secured through the gymnasium, 
which is fitted up for the work in Swedish gymnastics, and the 
athletic field. 

Further particulars and the catalogue may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, Miss 
Mary Alice Knox, Troy, N. Y¥. 


“A thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to which 
sensible parents desire to send their sons."' — BisHor WHITAKER. 


St. Luke’s School 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia). 


Two principles prevail at St. Luke’s: Indi- 
vidual attention to the instruction of each pupil, 
and most scrupulous care for hygiene. Two re- 
sults have hitherto been secured: No graduate 
has failed in college entrance examination; no 
person connected with the school has failed to 
improve in health. St. Luke's boys are nowin 
Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Trinity, West Point, etc. 

’ The grounds, including a 7-acre campus, are exceptionally 
large and attractive. Gymnasium, golf and all outdoor sports. 
Numbers limited. Illustrated catalogue. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


Three quarters of a century’s 
service in the education of 
boys has given KENYON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
a leading position among 
secondary schools. It is situ- 
ated 1100 feet above sea level. 
Commodious and comforta- 
ble buildings, where, through 
the close personal relations 
between masters and cadets, 
the refining influences of a 
cultured home are fostered. 


Thorough preparation for 
any college or technical 
school. A_ flexible, two 
years’ business course, 
A fine athletic field and golf 
links, situated amid 6o acres 
of grounds, together with a 
well equipped gymnasium 
afford ample opportunity for 
fine physical development. 
For illustrated catalogue 
and further particuiars 
address 


THE REGENTS, 
Gambier, Ohio. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


College. 


Practical Economics and Current Events. 
advantages in Music and Art. 
of girls received into residence. 


The Clifton School 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Accessibly situated in Cincinnati’s most beautifu! 
suburb. The General Academic Course prepares 
girls for a womanly, useful life. 
Advanced classes in History, Languages. 


Certificate admits to 


The bes 
A limited numbe: 


September 26. 
Miss E. A. Ey, A.M., Associate 
Miss M. F. SMITH, Principals. 
New York New York Ohio 
New York, Syra The H. Thane Miller School {°" 


Riverview 
Military 
Academy 


The aim of the teaching at Riverview 
is not mere memorizing, but to make each 
boy understand the relation of rules to 
mental and moral development. Strength 
of brain and brawn is the combination 
secured by those who receive their train- 
ing at Riverview. Extensive grounds, 
ideally iocated, overlooking udson 
River. Prepares for all Colleges and the 
Government Academies. 65th year. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. Address 


J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, 


KEBLE SCHOOL "FOR GIRLS 
Uuder the Supervision of Bishop H unting- 
ton. LY school year begins Tuesday, 


18, 
"Miss Mary J. JACKSON. 


6 to 14 Lenox Place, Avondale, Ciacinaati, Ohio 
Preparation for College and Foreign suawel. 
Advanced courses in Language, | —~ 
History, and Art. Diplomas giv Aw 
dress Mrs. EMMA P..SMITH MIL ‘LER. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s ScHOooL For GIRLS 


The Castle ™ oe" 


Advantages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Prepares 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for College. For illus. circular J, address 
MISS C. E. MASON. LL.M., Prin. 
Th hl 
ASTMAN Westerleigh 
men for business 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. and secures situ- 
ations. Instruction by mail or in person. 
Expenses low. For full information address 
Cc Gaines, Box 73%, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Rye Seminary, Rye, New York 


For prticuiars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 


Ossining School 


Boarding school for girls. Prepares 


) for college. Music and Art. Special 
: courses. One hour from New York. = 


© 
© 
33d year begins Sept. 26. : 


Send for Year Book. 
MISS C. C. FULLER, Principal, 
New York 


New York, Sing Sing 
Dr. Holbrook’s -School will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 26, 6 p.m. 


FIOME INSTITUTE 
Zarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
A Boarding and | v5 School for Girls. Col- 
lege preparation. ns Septem 
Miss M. W. METCAL Principal. 


Irving Institute for Boys 


Institute 


A boarding and day school for boys and 
girls; moderate terms: manifold advantages. 
Eighteen teachers. Large new buildings. 
Gymnasium. Extensive grounds. 


WILBER STRONG, Principal 
West New Brighton, New York 


Ohio 
CANTON, OHIO 


Miss Buckingham’s 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Seminary, Elective, and 
College Preparatory Courses. College Cer- 
tificates. te for catalogue. 


OHIO, CINCINNATI 


1875—Bartholomew— 1906 


English and Classical some and Da 
School for Girls. For Twenty-fifth Annu a 
address G. K. BARTHOLO MEW. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL 


Liddesdale Place, Armdale 


n-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
JOHN FURMAN, A. Principal. 


Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, Octo- 
ber third. Cincinnati, O. 


( HIO MILITARY INSTITUT! , 
College Hill, Cincinnati.—A |b» 
here lives among good associates, under «.- 
pable masters, in healthful, comfortable sur- 
roundings. He cannot be where the conditions 
are more likely to make him a manly, courte 
ous, educated gentleman. A pleasure to send 
catalogue and particulars. L. 
Ph.D.,Head Master; Rev. J.H. Regent. 


Miss Mittleberger’s 
School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Special courses in En nglish, Science, Modern 
Languages, Music an term. bewins 
Sept. 20, 1900. For catalogue ad 
Miss AUGUSTA MITI 

Principal, 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GLENDALE Year 
COLLEGE From Cincinnati 


A good home school for the training of (ir! 
rimary, Preparatory, and Collegiate Ie. 
partments. Music, Art, and Elocution are 
prominent in the work of the College. Address 
D. POTTER Giendaie, Ohio 


v. 


FR College, New Athens, O., 76th Yr 
Sent out U.S. senators, overnors, and 3») 
ministers. $135 aloe. books free ; 8 courses: 
no saloons; cates free, with plans to carn 
funds at home. A. Will hams, D.D., Prest 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Joun Henry Barrows, President 

A progressive Christian College, thorous rh’) 
equipped with libraries, museum 
tories, and gymnasia. 16 buildings. Depart 
ments: The College, the Academy, the | heo- 
logical Seminary, the Conservatory of Music 
courses in Drawing and Painting, nda 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical ‘I r rain- 
ing for women. Eighty-four instructors. 1.525 
students last year. Saty year b 
septersber 19, 1900. For full information 


dress the S jerretn ry, 
Georce M. Jongs, Box F22, Oberlin. 0. 


for 


WESTERN 


The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, !*"’. 
Superior advantages for health and cul: 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., 


OXFORD, OHIO 


Fall term opens. 


A College and Seminary . 


ee of students limited to 160. Ac: ir 33 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


sons. Charles S, Crosman, 


Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 


The aim of the Haverford Colle ge Grammar 
School from the start. has been to bring together 
all the surroundings and influences most favor- 
able to the development of power and character 
in boys, To this end no expense has been 
spared to provide a faculty of rare teaching 
ability, an unsurpasted equipment, and a home 
of such comfort and beauty as schools rarely 
offer. A school thus planned cannot offer low 
terms, but it merits the careful personal investi- 
gation of parents who desire the best for their 


Career 
ina 
Salaried 
Position 


Young men and women looking for employ- 
ment should send for our new circular—" Sup- 
ort Yourself While Learning a Profession.”’ It 
is free. It tells how you can secure a position at 
_ pay Prom» while supporting yourself prepare 
or a pro fessional career. You cun become a 


Mechanical Engineer 
Electrician 
Architect 


200,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam, Civil and aes ngineer- 
ing; Architecture ; Drawing and Designing; 
; Telegraphy; Telephony; Stenogra- 
phy; Book-keeping ; nglish Branches. 


When writing, state subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box i263, SCRANTON, Pa. 


4 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Terms moderate. 


$4446¢ 


NEW RECITATION HALL. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


handsome. 


to Philadelphia ; 
Vigorous athletic life ; 

permitting careful attention to individual development. 
For catalogue and athletic circular, address 


A co-educational Friends’ School, with Academic and College 
Preparatory classes. All the buildings are of stone, new and 
The climate is pleasant, the situation is healthful, 
and the equipment is of high efficiency throughout. Especial 
advantages favorable to a well-rounded education are: Privi- 
leges of Swarthmore College lectures, buildings, etc. ; nearness 
refining influences of the cottage-system ; 


unusually large number of instructors, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


SHEVILLE 


ided = Thorough and elegant 


ition free 


hibald A. Jones,A.M., President, 


North Carolina 


COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 


ent. College, seminary, and prepara- 
Irses Beautifully situated. Superb 
Handsomely illustrated brochure of 


Asheville, N. 


Home School South 


unsurpassed. Refined home influ- 
~pecial success in establishing the 


t delic ate girls and arousing interest in 
Specialist in Piano and voice culture. 


. HILLIARD, A.B., Oxford, 


Pennsylvania 
Overbrook 


(VERBROOK 
SCHOOL 


Girls’ Day and Board- 
ing School in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of 
Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and general 
course. Musical depart- 
ment Tennis, basket- 
ball; home life. Address 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD, 

Springvale, Me. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


advanta 


Williamsport 

benefits offered at 


at a low cost. 
es in Music, Art, and Elocution. 


oa EDWARD J. "GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


n school, a refined home, 
moral, are the 
yom Dickinson Seminary 
Regular and elective courses. Rare 
For cata 


a\ Pennsylvania Military College 


CHESTER, PA. 
30th VYearbegins 19th 
Degrees in Civil Bagincering. Chemistry Thorough Pre- 
paratory Courses. Inf 
“A Military School of the highest order.”’—U.S. War Durr. 
Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 


antry, Cavalry. 


w P Ah d 
Armitage Preparatory School ibe $550 ne extras. 


location. 
Prepares for leading colleges. 


4¢ hour from Philadelphia. Highest sta maintained. 


Individual attention. 
ARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


WwoMm Allento —Lo- 
cated in Lenigh Valley. 
instructors. Advanced methods o requisite 
king. Gymnasium, Art, Music, Blocytion, 
ancient and modern languages. Rev. 
KNAPPENBERGER” A.M., Pres't. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 


The Misses Shipley’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. 
Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence BALDwin, Principal. Within 
nine years more than one hundred pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 

iploma given in both General and Coilege- 
Pre fparato Courses. Fine, fireproof stone 
building acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular address the Secretary. 


Chestnut Hill 
Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boys in 
the elevated and beautiful open 
country north of Philadelphia, 30 
minutes from Broad St. Station. 
For catalogues address 


JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 
commodates 150 boys and girls. Address Geo. 
L. Maris, George School, Bucks Co., Pa. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., 
A select school for yo ung 
women, founded and thoror 
any n invit 
CHAS KREIDER, Prin. 


Pa., half hour from 
DNOR HEIGHTS SCHOOL for 
backward and nervous io 
ny site. Pure water. Pleasant home 
life. Number limited. Miss Emma A. 
bins, Miss Mabel M. a 


— 


Marshall Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Progressive Educational methods combined 
with influence of refined home. Ideal iocation 
mm most beautiful section of Philadelphia's 
suburbs. Academic and Music Departments. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
For particulars and illustrated circular address 


MISS E. 8. MARSHALL 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drexel Institute of Art, Science, 
and Industry 
Library School |. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A one year’s course in libra 


ry 
Entrance examinations Sept. 13. _&- giv- 
ing particulars on application to the Registrar. 


The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Phila. 


27th year. 34-page Catalogue on request. 


Miss Gordon’s espiss 


4112 Spruce S8t., 
For Girls delphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 


Pennsylvania 
Germantown, Philadelphia 


UT LANE SCHOOL 


and Welles! Preparatory. Pre for all 
ond special Ad- 
ess Mrs. Tueopora B. RicHarps, Prin. 
Miss SARA Louiss T! Tracy, Associate. 


Ogontz School for Y¢ Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia. two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine pro or circulars, addr 

Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal 

Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Rhode Island 


Friends 
School 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Now in its second century of service and 
more successful than ever Full faculty of 
experienced and progressive instructors. At- 
mosphere of the school approaches as nearly 
as possible that of home life. Curriculum in- 
cludes thorough courses in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art. Ample endowments 
make low terms possible. Large buildings, 
with all modern improvements. For cata- 
logue address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Priacipal. 


4 
The Misses Bronson’s School 
313 Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 
An excellent, refined home for girls trom 


8 to 14 years of age ; also, for older girls need- 
ing individual! attention in s studies. 
Fourth yeas opens September 18th. Circular 


on request 


Tennessee 


LAW COLLEGE 


_ Department uthern Normal Univer- 
sity. Ablest hy Faculty fn the South. 
B. course one year. Diploma admits 


to bar. One year uate work for LL.M. 
degree. Most healthful locality in the South. 
Good board and furnished room, $8.00 per mo. 
Students from all parts of the Union. Least 
expensive high-grade Law School in the 
U.S. Residence and correspondence courses. 
For further information address EDWIN 
MAXEY. D.C.L., LL.D., Dean, Hunting- 


lon, Tenn. 


Ward Seminary 7. | 


euticn 9500. cat 
ley and Balt College. Catalegue. 


PERKIOMEN 
SEMINARY 


High-grade Academy for both sexes. Pre- 
pares for best colleges. AH’onor men in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Lafayette, Bucknell, and 
others. Strong courses in Classics, Science, 
Music, Elocution, and Commercial Branches, 
and English Bible. Faculty of 20. Enroll- 
ment 290. New buildings with all modern 
equipments. Necessary expenses $175.00 to 
$200.00 per year. Scholarships and work for 
needy students. Write for Cata 

Rev. O. S. KRIEBEL, A.M.., Principal. 

Pennsburg,. Pa. 


Boarding and Day 
Miss Anable’s ®oaraing ane 
Established in 1848. Circular on application. 
Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila. 


MISS GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. 2th year. Fall term em 


2,1, tion for Coll 
DeLancey Place, Phi 


Virginia 


QANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 


Compress for is, wi with Electives ; high 
standa "1 and Prep’y Courses. 
mere 22, 00 volumes ; working laboratory ; 

ood morals and | discipline; six Churches ; no 

ar-rooma. ealthful mountain location. 
Very muderate expenses. Aid sc 
ships. Special terms toc en’s sons and 
candidates for minist A from 22 
States and countries. talogue, with views, 
free. Address 


JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 


Mary BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Term 6, 
1900. Located in Shenandoah - 4, Vir 
Unsurpassed c te, gvounds 


220 students past 
~ States. Terms moderate. 
enter an time. Send for 

Miss E. C. IMAR, Prin., a. 
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The Largest 

S 

‘ ENDOWMENT EVER PAID. 

Pr Fifteen years ago Mr. George Gooderham, of Toronto, took 
out 15-Year tndowment Policy No. 289,421 for $100,000, in the 
Equitable Society, paying an annual es of $8,382. Now 
his policy has matured and shows the following results: 

| —Cash, =| $10,847. 

2—Paid-up Assurance, $210,000. 

3—Annuity for Life, - $ 20,320. 

= At the same time Mr. Gooderham took out a policy of the 

ts same kind for the same amount and with the same premium in 

~ another company; the cash return on which was $15,000 less 


J than on the Equitable policy. 

| Here is what Mr. Gooderham says: 

. “IT have always been a strong advocate of Endowment Insurance, and about the’’ 
‘4. ‘time I took your policy for $100,000 I placed $400,000 of Endowment policies on my life ’’ 
-2 “in eight different companies. Of this amount $310,000 has already matured. I have’’ 
“lived to see the result and to know what it means.’’ 

er 


‘* These results realized by the Equitable are larger and more satisfactory "’ 
“than any result ever realized by me on any of my policies which have” 
‘“‘matured to date. | may say that they are quite satisfactory, and that no’’ 
‘“‘company has ever done so well for me.’ 


—Strongest in the World— 


THE EQUITABLE 


4 Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


sz JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Prest. JAMES H. MYDE, Vice-Prest. 


A. 
h 
3 1; THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York : 
mm. 
~ he / would like to know the results of an Endowment Policy : 
2 
rs, if issued at age. 
Name 
Ye: 
Address 
ir- 
ids 
ast 
ite. 


he 
7 
if you would like to know what the results would have been on such a policy 
if issued at your age, cut out and mail coupon below : 


— 


The Outlook 


INVESTORS 


If you are looking for secure, permanent and 
profitable investments in commercial lines, 
write to me for particulars 


Nothing of the following 
Speculative Propositions 
in my No.l, For of 
Operations | from $100 to $1 Is earn- 


J} ing 12 per cent. 

No. 2. Forinvestments of $1,000 and upwards. A 
guarantee of 8 per cent with bonus of common 
stock which materially in- 
creases the annual earning. 
No. 3. For investments of 
$5,000 and upwards. 
splendid opportunity to get 
in on the ground floor cf a manufacturing con- 
cern which should earn upwards of 20 per cent. 


CASSIUS M. PAINE 


61 New Insurance Building, MItwaAvUKEE, W1s. 


See my 
References? 


TESTIMONIAL @ 


“TI have been acquainted with Cassius M..Paine 
for anumber of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.”’ 

A. J. EARLING CHICAGO 
: PRESIDENT C., M. & ST. P. RAMWAY 
E. P. RIPLEY 


PRESIDENT A., T. & 8. F. RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Henry C. HAARSTICK Sr. Louis 
PRESIDENT ST. L. & M. V. TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Henry L. LITTLE MINNEAPOLIS 
MANAGING DIRECTOR PILLSBURY MILLS 


CHARLES E. COFFIN 
PRESIDENT CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


JOHN OMWAKE CINCINNATI 
TREASURER UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


PATRICK CUDAHY MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT CUDAHY BROTHERS COMPANY 


We. W. 


PRESIDENT E. P. ALLIS COMPANY 


ALFRED JAMES MILWAUKEE 
PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN NAT'L INS. COMPANY 


ASafe Investment 


FIVE PER CENT 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF 
The Bellows Falls & Saxtons River 
Street Railway Company 
For sale at par and accrued interest from June ist 
For further particulars apply to 
JOEL H. HOLTON «= «= Bellows Falls, Vt. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STRELY 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $3,500,000 


S AS TRUSTEE -FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
) INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AN] 
{INISTRATOR. TARES ENTIRE CH ARG OF REAI 
D PERSONAL ESTATES 

INTEREST ALLOW ED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to cheque or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIA 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice- President. 


* Y ‘Treas. an 

: LSC AND. Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
te EDWARDS , 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F Baker. Augustus Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, games N. 
August Belmont, ichard A. Mec: urdy, 
Frederic C romweil, Levi P. Morton, 
Walter’R. Gillette, Qyezander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Walter G. Oakman, 

Harriman, Henry H. Rogers 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Frederick W. Van erbi'*, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH 
AMES STREET, W:., 
LOMBARD STRE ET, E. 

Buys and sells Satine on the principal cities - the world, co! 
lects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and 
commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on papers 
subject to chegue at sight or on notice, lends money on _collatera\s 
deals i in American and other investment securities, and offers its s« rv 
ices as correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, 
and merchants. 
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Bankers. 
ANK OF ENG LAND. 
ALE BANK, Lim 
IAL BA OOF Limited. 


PR 
PARR’S BA NR. Limited. 


NATIONAL 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 


OHN FR: ASER. CHAIRMAN. 
ALP HALDEMAN. 
MORTON. 


not have your WESTERN 
MORTGAGES AND LOANS 
attended to by a good man 
on the ground? Twenty years’ experience 


in a successful loan business. 
A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska 
FRED L.. DURLAND, Counsel, 18 Wall St., N.Y. 


YPSILANTI 


America’s famous 


HEALTH 


UNDERWEAR 


Your Dealer Has Them. 
If not send for Booklet to the makers. 


HAY & TODD MFC. CO., 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 
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When you buy a shade mounted on 
a roller see to it that the dealer unrolls 
the shade and shows you the label on 
roller bearing the Stewart Hartshorn 
signature; if it is not there, refuse it, 
as it is not a genuine 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The market is full of poor shade rollers sold on the 
reputation made by the Hartshorn. Refusethem and 
accept only the genuine with the Hartshorn signature. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


You Lose 


time every dip you take 
with a pen. The rem- 
edy is, get a fountain 
pen, and while you are 
at it be sure and get the 
best. 


Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain 
Pen is Perfection 


For sale by all stationers, 
most jewelers, and by 
some specialty houses. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


155 and 157 Broadway, 
i2 Golden Lane, London. New York 


én 


COFFEE AND HEART 
DISEASE 


Slowly and Surely Affects the Heart's Action 


“My heart seemed to be jumping out of my 
body one morning after I had used some coffee, 
clear, without cream or sugar—for I had been told 
that coffee would not hurt me if used that way. 
We were all greatly frightened at the serious con- 
dition, of my heart until I remembered that it 
might be from the coffee. 

“So when the trouble passed off, 1 concluded 
never to use coffee again. It had hurt me greatly, 
used in the ordinary way with cream and sugar; 
but I had hoped that it would be less harmful 
without the cream and sugar, but the result was 
no better. 

“Since that time we have been using Postum 
Cereal Food Coftee and my heart has never 
troubled me at all. We are all delighted with the 
Postum because we know how to make it and know 
how valuable it is as a health beverage. 

“In speaking to a friend lately about Postum 
Céreal, she said she did not like it. 1 found the 
reason was that it had not been made properly. 
After I told her to take four heaping teaspoons of 
Postum to the pint of water and let it boil full fifteen 
minutes after the real boiling started, she was greatly 
delighted with it and has been using it since and 
has been very much better in health. Yours truly,” 
Mrs. L. S. McEllimmey, 1218 G St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SWELL AFFAIR 


m. 


Not a Chewing Gum ; 
| HOW TO USE IT 
Clean cavity of tooth, and press firmly into 
c it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 


to the gum as a plaster. At all druggists, 


~4 15 cents, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


HOLLER BEARS Lape, 
| ” » 
a 
if | 


BOUND VOLUMES 
OF TE OUTLOOK 


Handsomely made up in Jade Green Cloth, advertising pages elimi- 
nated, convenient size for Library, each volume with Index, three 
Volumes to the year, at $1.25 per Volume, or $3.50 for the three 


Volumes comprising the full year. 


Vol. 55 
Vol. 56 
Vol. 57 
Vol. 58 
Vol. 59 
Vol. 60 
Vol. 61 


Vol. 62 
Vol. 63 
Vol. 64 


Contains in full: The Theology of an Evolutionist, 
by Lyman Abbott, and other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Message of the World’s Re- 
ligions, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: A Century of Progress; Aids to 
the Devout Life, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Life and Letters of Paul, by 
Lyman Abbott, and many other important articles. 


Contains in full: The Seven Ages of Man, by Lyman 
Abbott; twelve installments of George Kennan’s 
Story of the War, etc., etc. 


Contains in full: Four articles by W. E. Griffis on 
America in the East; three installments of George 
Kennan’s Story of the War, etc., etc. 


Contains in full: Five installments of George 
Kennan’s Regeneration of Cuba, and many other 
important articles. 


Contains in full: Eight installments of Lyman 
Abbott’s Hebrew Prophets, five installments of 
George Kennan’s Regeneration of Cuba, and many 
other important features. 


Contains: Installments of Kennan’s Regeneration 
of Cuba; Letters by Phelps Whitmarsh on the Philip- 
pines, and other important features. 


Contains: Ten Letters by Phelps Whitmarsh on 
the Philippines; Six Letters by James Barnes on 
the War in South Africa; etc., etc. 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


January 11898 


The twelve Illustrated Magazine Numbers for 1897 or 1898, bound in Maroon Cloth, 


will be sent for $2.00, prepaid. 
Odd Volumes of The Christian Union, 43, 44, 46, 47, and of The Outlook, 


49, 51, 52, 53, 54, of six months’ Numbers each, $1.50 per Volume, prepaid. 


Our supply of some of the Volumes is limited, and an early order is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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SWISS 


PAST the FACE of the Great Selkirk Glacicr 


runs Canadian Pacific’s 


LIMITED 


Montreal 


2906 miles in 
100 hours 


in mountain climbing and exploration. 


to 
Vancouver 


CANADIAN PACIFICS Magnificent 
Upper Lake Steamships from Owen 


Sound and Sault Ste. rie connect at 
Fort William with 


nd will take to the 
IMPERIAL of 


Rockies, the Mountain 
x of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
and the Empress steamers for Ja 
China, around the world. Canadian- 
Australian steamships for Honolulu and 
— Australasia. 


GUIDES ate stationed at Banff, Lakes in the Clouds, Field, and 
the Great Glacier to assist Canadian Pacific Passengers 


at 
ven) | — 


New York, 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. ‘ 

Philadelphia, 629 Chestnut Street—H. Mc Murtrie. 

Baltimore, 129 East Baltimore Street—Joseph Thompson. St. Paul, Minn., 379 Robert Street—W.S. Thorne. 
1229 Pennsylvania Avenuie—W. W. Merkle. 

Boston, 197 Washington Street—H. J. Colvin. 

Buffalo, 233 Main Street—A. J. Shulman. 
Detroit, 7 Fort Street, W.—A. E. Edmo 


MAP OF CANADIAN PACIFIC OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Write for Illustrated Pamphiets, mentioning The Outlook, to 


Chicago, 228 South Clark Street—J. F. Lee. 
Minneapolis, 119 South Third Street—W. B. Chandler. 


San Francisco, 627 Market Street—M. M. Stern. 
Toronto, | King Street, East—A. H. Notman. 
Montreal, General Passenger Agent—C, E. E. Ussher. 
Winnipeg. General Passenger Agent—C. E. McPherson. 
Vancouver, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent—E. J. Coyle. 
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The Prudential 


NEW YORK HERALD, THURSDAY. JUNE 7 


is the 


JOHN F DRYDEN, 


Issued to Charles T Schoen, 
President of an Industrial 
Corporation. 


ALREADY HELD $500,000 


Latest Arrangements Provide for Gold 
Bonds Running Twenty Years 
After Death. 


HEIRS. ALLOWED AN OPTION 


One of the largest life insurance policies 
ever issued was made out by an insurance 
company of Newark. N J. yesterday It ts 


for $250,000, and is what is known as a five per 


cent gold. bond policy 

Charles T Schoen. of Philadelphia. presi- 
deut of the Pressed Stee! Car Company. is 
the person on whose life it is made He wiil 
Day an annual premium of $18.270. On his 
death the company will issue to his bene- 
ticlary 23 bonds of $1000 each. bearing five 
per cent irterest. or $12,500 a year. for twenty 


yéars, when the principal will be paid If 
full settiement is desjred art the ae of his 


For Hawali, J 


company re- 
ferred to, and issues 
this attractive 5°/o 
GOLD BOND policy 
in amounts of $5,000 
and upward. 

The Protection 
afforded is absolute— 
The Investment un- 
excelled. 


Write for full information. 


PRUDENTIAL eS 


HAS THE 


death the company will pay —, 290g 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark. N. J 


President 
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Ask for catalogue and address of 
nearest representative. 


302 Broadway, New York 


For Business Burdens 


Archimedes and his lever are 
in it”’ with the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


Surpass All Others 


in Durability, Reliability, Ease, Con- 
venience and Speed of Operation, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY and Permanent Excellence of Work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, New York 


The Perfect Poise 


of the woman who wears a Ferris Waist is 
easily distinguishable. She rides with easy 
grace because every motion, every muscle is 
absolutely free. She rides without fatigue 
because she enjoys perfect respiration. 


FERRIS’ 
Bicycle Corset Waist 


is constructed with elastic sides which yield 
to every motion of the wearer. The hips 
are short and pliable, the bust is made to 
give support without restriction. Every 
woman who rides a wheel or a horse, who 
plays tennis or golf, should wear a Ferris 
Waist. They are shown in all their beauty 
in the Ferris book of Living Models. Sent free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waistse are sold all 
eading retailers. Do not take substitutes. les’, 


$1.00 to $2.76; Misses’, 50c. to $1; Children’s, 25c. to We. 
Made only by 
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Chine and the be correspondence between 
United States Kwang-Su, the Chinese Em- 

peror, and the United States 
Government has been published. Whether 
Kwang-Su is alive or not is very question- 
able, but the appeal for mediation is issued 
in his name; is based on the assertion 
that mutual trust and confidence exist 
between the two countries and-that the 
present “ clashing of forces” in China is 
due to the bombardment of the Taku forts 
by the foreigners ; and, on this basis, re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to “take the initiative in bringing about a 
concert of the Powers for the restoration 
of order and peace.” The candor of the 
President’s reply is in the best spirit of true 
diplomacy. It infers that “the malefac- 
tors who have disturbed the peace of China 
have not only not received any favor or 
encouragement from your Majesty, but 
are actually in rebellion against the Impe- 
rial authority ;” and, on this assumption, 
it asks for public assurance from the Chi- 
nese Government “whether the foreign 
Ministers are alive, and, if so, in what 
condition ;” for immediate communication 
between the Ministers and their respective 
Powers ; and for communication between 
the Imperial authorities and the relief ex- 
pedition, “so that co-operation may be 
-secured between them for the liberation 
of the legations, the protection of foreign- 
ers, and the restoration of order.” And 
it closes with the President’s assurance of 
his belief that, if these objects are accom- 
plished, “no obstacles will be found to 
exist on the part of the Powers to an ami- 
cable settlement of all the questions aris- 
ing out of the recent troubles,” and a 
promise to put the good offices of the 
United States Government at the disposi- 
tion of the Chinese Emperor to bring 
about such a settlement. 
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Such a communica- 
tion could have but 
one effect—to com- 
pel the existing Government, whatever it 
may be, whether that of Kwang-Su, the 
Dowager-Empress, or Prince Tuan, to 
declare itself. It was a perfectly courte- 
ous but uncompromising challenge to the 
authorities which appealed to the United 
States for mediation to affirm publicly 
whether they are in sympathy with the 
Boxers or are ready to welcome foreign 
aid in suppressing the Boxers. If, as the 
European authorities have more or less 
publicly insisted, the Chinese Government 
is playing a part and is really sanctioning 
the anti-foreign mobs while disavowing 
all responsibility for them, the very best 
way to put an end to the duplicity and 
compel it to declare itself in unmistakable 
terms is the way which Secretary Hay has 
taken—assume its sincerity and ask it to 
act in accordance with its protestations. 
If a report telegraphed from Shanghai by 
a correspondent to the somewhat sensa- 
tional ** Daily Express ” of London can be 
trusted, Secretary Hay’s diplomacy has 
had this effect. This correspondent tele- 
graphs that an Imperial edict has been 
issued declaring that the Ministers are held 
as hostages pending negotiations with the 
foreign Powers, and commanding all Vice- 
roys to aid negotiations with the Powers for 
the abandonment of hostilities and to resist 
all advances of foreign forces toward Pe- 
king, and meanwhile to prevent the escape 
of any foreigners from the interior. There 
are, it is said, fully two thousand foreigners, 
chiefly connected with missionary work, 
at isolated stations in the interior; and 
these, if this reported edict is genuine, are 
practically also held as hostages, but liable 
at any time to attack from the mob. 


Whether any such edict has been issued 
755 


The Reported Chinese 
Edict 


756 


we are not, at this writing, by any means 
sure; but that the report indicates the 
policy of the Chinese Gavernment, and 
that the Government is fanatically. anti- 
foreign, is highly probable. If the envoys 
have not been murdered by an anti-for- 
eign mob, and we think that is not very 
probable, it is only because they are held 
as hostages by an anti-foreign Government 
as unscrupulous,,as cowardly, and as bar- 
baric as the mob, but more shrewd and 
far-sighted. 

If this edict is official, if 
it even represents the pur- 
poses and policy of the Government, not 
yet formulated and affirmed, the alterna- 
tive presented to the European Powers 
seems to us very simple and very clear. 
They must meet the challenge thrown 
down to them. ‘They must either agree, 
if the envoys are returned to them in 
safety and safe conduct is furnished to 
foreigners in the interior, to withdraw 
their forces and leave China to wrestle 
with her own problems herself, only main- 
taining their own presence and authority 
in the treaty ports; or else they must 
march at once on Peking, meeting the 
challenge with defiance. In the first case 
the envoys, if they really are still alive, 
would probably be saved, and some, possi- 
bly a majority, of the foreigners in the 
interior would bé saved; but to secure 
this the Powers would forego inflict- 
ing punishment on the Chinese or even 
exacting indemnity from them, and Chi- 
nese who had been friends and allies of 
the foreigners would be at the mercy of 
a merciless mob. If they pursue the sec- 
ond course, the envoys, if still living, 
would almost certainly be put to death, 
and the same fate would overtake the for- 
eigners in the interior, and a war would 
be kindled between Europe and China 
the end of which no one can foresee. It 
is difficult to conceive how the United 
States can act alone in this juncture, and, 
unfortunately, there seems at present little 
probability that the Powers will act to- 
gether. America can give notice to the 
Powers that she is ready to co-operate 
with them in a forward movement, and 
ready to accept as commander-in-chief any 
one whom the Powers may agree upon ; 
but she has not forces enough to act inde- 
pendently. What is most to be dreaded 
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is what is most likely to take -place: a 
continuance of suspicion, distrust, and 
jealousy between the Powers, and a con- 
sequent continuance of the policy of in- 


‘action and delay. 


Last week, as the result 
of constant correspondence 
with the Viceroy of the 
province of Shantung, Li-Hung-Chang 
announced that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was prepared at any moment 
to give safe convoys from Peking to 
Tientsin to the members of the foreign 
legations in return for a guarantee from the 
Powers that there should be no advance 
upon the capital. This announcement 
from Li-Hung-Chang would imply that 
the Ministers are safe and also that the 
Chinese themselves are beginning to 
quell the insurrection. It will be noted 
that this and almost all other Chinese re- 
ports emanate from one personage, Yuan- 
Shi-Kai, the Viceroy of Shantung, the 
official who betrayed the young Emperor 
to the Dowager-Empress. His constant 
failure to comply with the allies’ demand to 
put the Admirals into communication with 
the legations in Peking has not escaped no- 
tice. Morecredence, however, is naturally 
placed in reports published last week from 
other than Chinese sources. ‘That a mas- 
sacre could not have taken place earlier than 
July 6 is evident by the receipt of let- 
ters from Mr. Conger and from Sir 
Claude Macdonald, both bearing that 
date. The latest and most encouraging 
news is that received in London on July 
30 from Admiral Bruce, giving a letter 
written in Peking on July 21 by Sir 
Claude Macdonald, the British Minister. 
The letter says: 

The British Legation at Pekin, from June 20 
to July 16, was repeatedly attacked by Chinese 
troops on all sides with both rifle and artillery 
fire. Since July 16 there has been an armistice, 
but a cordon is strictly drawn on both sides 
of the position. The Chinese barricades are 
close to ours. All the women and children 
are in the British Legation. The casualties to 
date are sixty-two killed. 

On Monday of this week a letter from the 
German Legation dated July 21 was 
received at Tientsin. The letter reports 
the German loss as ten dead and twelve 
wounded, and adds that the Austrian, 
Italian, Dutch, and Spanish legations 
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were destroyed and the French partially. 
A letter dated July 22 from the Japanese 
Legation has also been received, announc- 
ing that the allies have food for another 
week, but little ammunition. 


The activity of Chinese 
troops in connection with 
the Boxer insurrection is now evident 
throughout all China, In the extreme 
north, Chinese troops have again crossed 
the Russian border, and have appeared as 
far west as Stretensk, the furthest point 
reached by steamers navigating the Amur 
River, and as far east as Semirachensk, 
sixteen hundred miles in a bee-line from 
Stretensk. It would seem that the Chinese 
think themselves prepared to attack Rus- 
sia along the whole common frontier, 
choosing points that are insufficiently 
guarded. The principal Russo-Chinese 
engagement last week occurred at Lauschi, 
on the Sungari River, in Manchuria; the 
Chinese were signally defeated. The great- 
est massacre of Christians last week oc- 
curred at Paoting, in the province of Chill, 
in which, so it is reported, every foreigner 
was murdered, including forty American, 
British, and French missionaries, and also 
two thousand native converts. It is not 
surprising that a massacre should have 
occurred at Paoting, where the Boxers 
were defeated last May. One of the 
suburbs was entirely inhabited by native 
Roman Catholics. ‘These, from the roofs 
of their houses, made a successful defense 
against a Boxer attack, killing no less than 
seventy of the attackers, with but small 
loss to themselves. The Christians had, 
however, been provided with shotguns, 
an exceptional circumstance; as a rule 
the natives are entirely helpless. In the 
adjoining province to the south of Honan, 
some missionaries have succeeded in escap- 
ing eastward into the province of Kiangsu, 
and soto Shanghai. They found the natives 
everywhere hostile, and suffered continual 
beatings, the clothes being torn from their 
backs. The women were compelled to 
endure cruel indignities. At Shanghai 
itself the Consuls have decided that the 
situation demands the presence of a mili- 
tary force. Further south along the 
coast, the English mission at the treaty 
port of Ningpo was destroyed last week 
and twelve missionaries were murdered. 
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Chang-Chi-Tung, Viceroy of the prov- 
ince of Hupe, telegraphs from Wuchang 
on the Yangtse River that he will not 
be able to restrain his troops from at- 
tacking foreigners longer than another 
week. He adds that he has thrown the 
breech-blocks of the guns commanding 
Hankau into the river. In the extreme 
south, the Governor of the island of Hainan 
has informed the Consuls at Hongkong 
of his inability longer to protect mission- 
aries. Throughout China, attempts to aid 
the latter to escape have increased the 
expense account of the home boards. 
Persons desiring to contribute to this 
purpose are advised to send their checks 
to the treasurers of the principal mission- 
ary agencies in North China, the scene of 
the greatest peril at present. ‘Ihe address 
of the Presbyterian Board is 156 Fifth 
Avenue, of the Methodist, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and of the Con- 
gregationalists (the American Board), 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Profiting by recent Boer vic- 
tories in the neighborhood 
of Pretoria and Johannesburg, Lord Rob- 
erts has strengthened the guard of those 
places. The British forces have now 
arrived at Middleburg, nearly half way 
eastward from Pretoria to the Portuguese 
frontier. As the forces have not encoun- 
tered the serious opposition expected, 
it is supposed that the Boers have taken 
all of their artillery into the Lydenburg 
district to the north. If the second half 
of the eastward expedition be as success- 
ful and speedily accomplished as the first, 
the Boers may shortly find themselves 
cut off from their Delagoa Bay supply- 
base. In western Transvaal, General 
Baden-Powell’ is being besieged for the 
second time. He is at Rustenburg, which 
is gallantly holding out against the Boers 
under General Delarey. A relief force 
sent to General Baden-Powell’s assistance 
proved too weak to be effective, and was 
obliged to fall back on Pretoria. The 
advance of General Carrington from 
Rhodesia into the north of the Transvaal 
has been already announced, and his 
force has had some skirmishing with the 
Boer commando which was sent north 
about three months ago, but no important 
result has been reported. News from the 
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Orange River Colony shows that Generals 
Clements and Hunter have been closing 
in upon the remaining Boer force jn- 
trenched in a natural stronghold. Gen- 
eral Hunter’s forces had two days’ stiff 
fighting and a loss of one hundred jp 
casualties before they captured Fouries- 
burg. Their great victory, however, came 
on Saturday of last week. Genera] Prips- 
loo surrendered unconditionally, his force 
numbering no less than five thousand 
Boers. All recent military operations in 
South Africa have been hampered by bad 
weather. In the British ranks four Scotch- 
men have died from exposure to the 
intense winter cold, as well as many horses 
and cattle. 


Last week a spirited 
debate took place in 
the House of Commons 
in the course of which the Liberals again 
aired most of the old charges against Mr. 
Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, and ip- 
dulged in criticisms of the war in South 
Africa. In his reply Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that the issue raised by the mo- 
tion meant that the war was wrong, and 
that, consequently, annexation of the 
South African republics was wrong, and 
their independence should be restared ‘to 
them. In his opinion the war was jyst 
and righteous, and should not be judged 
by its consequences in loss of life. John 
Bright had defended the Civil Wariin 
America as just and righteous, although 
the loss of life was to be measured ‘by 
thousands to units as compared with that 
in South Africa.. Mr. Chamberlaig 
ceeded to combat the Liberal assertion 
that the Afrikander Bond had remaine 

loyal, and ought to be consulted with re- 
gard to the settlement. He charged the 
Radicals with condoning rebellion... : The 
policy of the Government, however, was 
not vindictive, and instead of subjecting 
the rebels to the death penalty or impris- 
onment, it only proposed to disarm them 
politically for ten years. As regards:the 
future, added Mr. Chamberlain, there 
would not be an indefinite military ocgy- 
pation. At the earliest moment a ciyjl 
administration would be established, for the 
British Government wants to give to the 
Boer States the self-government enjoyed 
by the other British colonies. Mr. Cham- 
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berlain closed by saying that the hope of 
a reaction at home was prolonging the 
war; therefore, in the interest of the 
Boers as well as of the British, it ought to 
be made clear that the Government has 
substantially a united Parliament and 
people behind it. 


a Popular interest is centered 

in Cuba on the coming elec- 
tion for delegates to the Constitutional 
Assembly. It is understood that a de- 
cree will be published at once by Gov- 
ernor-General Wood fixing September 15 
as the date for that election, and it is 
expected that the Constitutional Assembly 
will meet early in November. What the 
course of events will be after the Assem- 
bly has met will depend greatly upon the 
temper and intelligence of that Assembly. 
The press of the United States have 
during the week been commenting upon 
an alleged plan, supposed to exist in the 
mind of the Administration, which in- 
cludes the maintenance of sovereignty 
over Cuba for some time to come in 
matters relating to its foreign affairs, its 
finance, and its tariff. It seems to us 
quite futile to discuss this rumor, which at 
present has no kind of authority behind 
it. We should, however, expect that the 
Administration in maintaining the general 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine would not 
consent that Cuba should enter into any 
colonial or guasi colonial relations with 
any European Government, or accept any 
European protectorate. Its independence 
will be recognized, but not its right to 
become a dependency on any European 
Power. It is also probably true that our 
Government would expect its tariff rela- 
tions with this country to be as favorable 
as those entered into with any other coun- 
try, and this would not be an unreasonable 
expectation. But it will be time enough to 
enter upon the public discussion of these 
questions when they arise; there is no 
immediate prospect that they will give 
trouble. There is much more prospect, in 
the judgment of some who have excellent 
opportunities to be well informed, that 
Cuba, in the exercise of her independence, 
will at no distant day express a desire for 
closer relations with the United States, if 
not for admission into it asa State. This 
is a question on which it is much more 
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practicable for the public to be doing some 
thinking. 

During the week Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow’s 
full report on the postal frauds has been 
made public. It is a remarkable and 
thorough document. The statement shows 
beyond question fraud on the part of 
Neely and others, furnishes at least 
a strong ¢x-parte case of fraud against 
Mr. Rathbone, Director-General of the 
Posts, and (what is more important) shows 
that the postal system inaugurated in 
Cuba was entirely without adequate 
checks against fraud. This last fact 
becomes evident when it is known that 
Mr. Neely was made Chief of the Bureau 
of Finance, while the Bureau of Postal 
Accounts, established for the express pur- 
pose of keeping records of receipts and 
expenditures, was placed under the charge 
of Assistant Auditor Reeves, who publicly 
declared that he did not consider it his 
duty to investigate the correctness or 
justice of any statement made by the 
Bureau of Finance. Thus the auditing of 
accounts was a pure mockery. Neely’s 
own accounts, says Mr. Bristow, show a 
shortage of over $30,000, and it is defi- 
nitely ascertained that in addition about 
$100,000. was lost to the Government by 
selling stamps twice. It is probable that 
this showing does not cover all of Neely’s 
stealings. Other minor officials are 
accused of fraud and the evidence is 
stated. As to Rathbone, Mr. Bristow’s 
report shows—to quote Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Smith’s summary—that “ E. G, Rath- 
bone, late Director-General of Posts, drew 
two warrants of $500 each, on which he 
himself obtained the money, and that no 
account or explanation has been rendered ; 
that he appropriated a per diem of $5 for 
several months after it had been expressly 
prohibited by the Postmaster-General, 
and that he incurred extravagant and 
unjustifiable expenditures of a personal 
character, making them a charge upon 
the postal revenue.” The extravagant 
expenditures referred to amounted to 
thousands of dollars, and include bills for 
such things as trunks, clothing for serv- 
ants, and enormous traveling expenses 
incurred by Rathbone and his family when 
he was not traveling on Government 
business, The Administration has shown 
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the utmost thoroughness in investigating 
this lamentable scandal, and it is not to 
be doubted that it will show equal energy 
in bringing the offenders to justice. Rath- 
bone was arrested on Saturday last in 
Havana on the charges above outlined; 
the question of Neely’s extradition is still 
undecided. 

The Philippines A celebration in honor of 

the amnesty proclamation 
took place in Manila last week, including 
an illumination, processions, allegorical 
floats, etc. The cable accounts state that 
the members of the Philippines Commission 
learned that it was intended to deliver 
inflammatory speeches, and that the gath- 
ering would practically constitute an in- 
surgent demonstration. Under the cir- 
cumstances they cancelled their acceptance 
of the invitation to be present. The curi- 
ous announcement is also made that “a 
a few attempts to raise pictures of Presi- 
dent McKinley and Aguinaldo entwined 
with flags were quietly suppressed.” From 
Madrid comes the news that the Spanish 
Cabinet has considered and accepted a 
proposal for the cession to the United 
States for $100,000 of the islands of 
Sibutu and Cagayan in the Sulu archipel- 
ego, Philippines. It is obvious that to 
prevent possible international complica- 
tions these islands should share the future 
of the archipelago to which they geographi- 
cally belong; it is presumed that they 
were unintentionally omitted in the treaty 
made at Paris (or that it could be so 
claimed), and the present negotiation is 
by way of quieting the title, as lawyers 
would say. The United States already 
has possession of the islands. There has 
been little fighting in the Philippines the 
past week. The most sensational news 
of the week is found in the following As- 
sociated Press despatch : 

Two soldiers recently entered a native store 
in Oroquieta, in northern Mindanao, to buy 
food. Dee of them was killed by a booman 
and his head severed from his body. The 
other wey and gave the alarm. A com- 
pany of the Fortieth Infantry, stationed at 
Cagayan, went to Oroquieta and killed eighty- 
nine natives, thirty of them in one house. 
The gunboat Callao, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant George B. Bradshaw, subsequently shelled 
Oroquieta, burning the warehouses. One of 
the crew was killed. 


It is to be supposed that the War Depart- 
ment will give the public the facts as 
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regards this accusation of massacre con- 
trary to the laws of war, and, if it be true 
in whole or part, that prompt action will be 
taken in the premises. ‘The trying and 
irregular conditions of the fighting now 
going on not unnaturally tend to inflame 
passion and lead to excesses. ‘The high 
reputation won by our troops at Tientsin, 


where they abstained from the looting in 


which others appear to have been engaged, 


-must be maintained everywhere. In this 


connection an order issued by Major-Gen- 
eral Bates, commanding the Department 
of Southern Luzon, is of interest. General 
Bates says: 7 

Rumors having reachéd these headquarters 
that unjustifiably harsh measures have been 
employed in some instances to extort informa- 
tion from captured ladrones, officers of this 
command are reminded that general orders of 
the War Department provide ample and law- 
ful methods for the treatment of prisoners, 
spies, and other persons not entitled to the 
rights of recognized belligerents, and all de- 
partures from the provisions of said orders are 
strictly prohibited. While it is not believed 
that any officer of this command would, either 
openly or indirectly, sanction any unmerciful 
acts, and still less that he would deliberately 
order them, all persons in military service in 
this department are nevertheless warned that 
no end can be so desirable or important as to 
justify a departure from the recognized laws 
of war, or a resort to any deliberate measures 
of cruelty. 


The vicissitudes of 
the insurrections 
in the Spanish-American republics have 
always been remarkable. No rebellion 
has presented more of this extraordinary 
change of fortune than that which has 
just come to a close in Colombia—that is 
to say, if the press reports are to be be- 
lieved. Throughout the summer alternat- 
ing despatches have appeared almost from 
week to week asserting in turn the success 
of the Government and the rebels. Even 
as late as July 26 news was received from 
Colon declaring the complete victory of 
the insurgents and the expected surrender 
of the Government, but on the following 
day came fuller and probably authentic 
despatches asserting that the insurgents 
have been completely defeated, have 
offered to surrender their arms, and in re- 
turn have received guarantees of freedom 
from prosecution. It is said that the 
insurrection has cost over six hundred 
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many additional hundreds. The end of 
the war came, it is reported, in a total de- 
feat to the Liberals, or insurgents, after a 
fierce battle of three days near Panama. 
The military operations have not at any 
time endangered Colon, but Panama has 
been thought to be in serious danger of 
capture. At one time the insurgents had 
possession of two or three gunboats, but 
these were recaptured a few weeks ago. 
President Castro, of Nicaragua, was 
thought at one time to be in sympathy 
with the insurgents, but he has refused to 
receive their leaders as refugees. There 
seems to be no really important reason 
for this insurrection other than the usual 
cause for these periodic outbreaks in the 
Spanish-American countries— namely, per- 
sonal jealousy and political ambition. 


On Tuesday of last 
week at New Orleans 
Robert Charles, a negro, killed two police 
officers when resisting arrest, and for the 
time made: good his escape. This inci- 
dent set aflame the race hatred of whites 
for blacks, and the next evening a great 
mob formed at the Lee Monument in the 
heart of the city and took possession of 
the streets, seizing and beating every col- 
ored person within its reach. At one 
time the crowd moved upon the jail, in- 
tending to lynch a negro who was a com- 
panion of Charles when the latter killed 
the policemen, but the Sheriff had col- 
lected several hundred deputies and pro- 
tected the prison. ‘The mob then moved 
toward the negro quarter, where one 
negro was shot. By midnight no negroes 
were left on the streets, and the mob grad- 
ually dispersed. ‘The next day irrespon- 
sible crowds of whites continued the 
assaults upon negroes, and, before night- 
fall, one negro had been beaten to death, 
six more had been seriously wounded, and 
a score of people injured. Some of the 
reported instances of brutality were re- 
volting in the extreme. The police were 
suspected of partial sympathy with the 
mobs collected to avenge their comrades, 
and the Mayor of the city enrolled a spe- 
cial force of five hundred men, while the 
Governor of the State ordered fifteen hun- 
dred militiamen to the Mayor’s assist- 
ance. By means of these aggressive 
measures order seemed to be restored, 
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but the day following—Friday—the police 
were informed of Charles’s place of hid- 
ing, and when they attempted his arrest 
he again resisted desperately and suc- 
ceeded in killing three men and wound- 
ing, perhaps fatally, four others before 
the burning of:his house drove him from 
cover. Then his body was simply riddled 
by the bullets of the police and after- 
wards mutilated by the mob. Violent 
race feeling was again aroused, and the 
Thomy Lafon School, founded by a rich 
negro philanthropist, and thirty negro resi- 
dences were in flames before midnight. 
The mobs are said to have been composed 
chiefly of hoodlums, but the race feeling 
to which they gave violent expression 
was by no means confined to the rioters. 
The white workingmen of the city, who 
feel the stress of negro competition, were 
conspicuously more bitter in their hos- 
tility to the negroes than were the em- 
ployers. Little is said in the despatches 
about the previous record of Charles, but 
he is: reported to have been an agitator 
for the emigration of the black race be- 
cause of the alleged impossibility of their 
securing the recognition of their manhood 
in this country. 
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Though unnoticed in 
.tional platforms and op- 
posed by party machines, 
the cause of direct primaries continues to 
make headway. Its most important recent 
triumph is the now assured nomination of 
ex-Congressman La Follette as the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Wis- 
consin. ‘Twoyears ago, it may be recalled, 
Mr. La Follette’s canvass for the nomina- 
tion upon an anti-machine, anti-monopoly 
platform developed such strength all over 
the State that his opponents were com- 
pelled to accept his programme as the 
platform of the party. Then Governor 
Scofield seemed to the State Convention 
entitled to a second term, but this year 
Mr. La Follette’s right to the nomination 
seems to be accorded on all hands, The 
essential part of his programme, both to 
get rid of machine rule and monopoly 
rule, is the direct nomination of candidates 
by the rank and file of the voters. The 
rule of the machine means the rule of the 
special interests which keep in their pay 
the manipulators of the machine. The 
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general: public always desires to secure 
the general interests, and the men who 
secure nominations from the general body 
of the voters must at least pledge them- 
selves to put an end to special privileges. 
Mr. La Follette has pointed out to the 
voters of Wisconsin that our representative 
Government tends to become less repre- 
sentative as cities and States advance in 
population. In the larger communities 
the representative is no longer a man who 
is personally acquainted with the mass of 
his constituents, and unless we change the 
methods of nomination so as to bring him 
directly in touch with them, government 
by the people degenerates into govern- 
ment by caucuses and conventions, only 
remotely under popular control. Mr. 
La Follette would have the names of all 
candidates for party nominations printed 
on an official ballot and presented to all 
the voters of the party—the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes 
being made the nominee. This is sub- 
stantially the plan which has worked so 
well in nominating State officers in South 
Carolina and Georgia and in nominating 
local officers in many parts of the West 
and South. Only a few weeks ago we 
learned that it had been adopted in Scran- 
ton, Pa., in order to put an end to the 
corruption of delegates at nominating 
conventions, and that at the first election 
under the new system a prominent citizen 
who had shown his sincerity in the work 
of securing honest juries so as to close 
the saloons on Sunday was nominated 
for Commissioner of Jurors by a vote sev- 
eral times as great as that of all his oppo- 
nents. Before a delegate convention such 
a candidate would rarely have received 
serious consideration. 


The most important 
political event of the 
week was the definite 
decision of the Gold Democrats to put no 
Presidential ticket in the field. At the 
meeting of the National Committee at 
Indianapolis, but twenty-three States were 
represented, and all but one of the repre- 
sentatives concurred in the decision that 
an independent ticket should not be nom- 
inated. The demand for such a ticket 
seemed to come almost exclusively from 
the group of New York Independents, 
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whose conference at the Plaza Hotel we 
referred to last week. This group is mis- 
takenly referred to in the press despatches 
as representing the Anti-Imperialists. No 
one of its active members, we believe, has 
any official connection with any of the 
Anti-Imperialist organizations. Its lead- 
ing spirits, Mr. John Jay Chapman and 
Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, were the organ- 
izers of the Citizens’ Union State cam- 
paign in 1898—Mr, Osborne receiving 
3,800 votes as the candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor. They are ardent Anti-Impe- 
rialists, but are equally ardent as anti-silver 
men, and they are determined to have a 
Presidential ticket representing their views. 
Among the Gold Democratic Committee- 
men, they report, nearly all were found to 
be frankly in favor of President McKinley’s 
Philippine policy, and the remainder gen- 
erally indifferent. Almost the only pro- 
nounced exceptions were Mr. Louis R. 
Ehrich, of Colorado, and Mr. W. B. Hal- 
deman, of Kentucky, the proprietor of 
the Louisville “Courier-Journal.’’ Both 
of these men resigned from the Committee, 
and announced their intention to support 
Mr. Bryan. The Committee adopted reso- 
lutions which reaffirmed the Indianapolis 
platform, recommended thé State Com- 
mittees to preserve their organization and 
continue their struggle for “the mainte- 
nance of a sound currency, the right of 
private contract, the independence of the 
judiciary, and the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enforce Federal laws,” and called 
upon the voters “not to be deceived by 
the plea that the money question has been 
finally settled,” but to recognize the dan- 
ger of elevating to the Presidency any one 
hostile to the maintenance of the gold 
standard. 


The Commencement at 
Wellesley this year was 
of unusual interest, as it was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
College and also the end of President 
Hazard’s first year of administration. 
Owing to these facts there was an excep- 
tionally large number of Alumnz present 
for the exercises of the week. Alumnz 
Day was the occasion for great rejoicing, 
as the College found itself entirely free 
from debt on that day. Through the ex- 
ertions of the Alumnz the debt of one 
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hundred and ten thousand dollars was 
raised, and the conditional gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller, one hundred thousand dollars, 
secured. An attempt was also made to 
secure to Wellesley an annual income of 
five thousand dollars in addition to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s endowment. The Finance 
Committee, realizing the difficulty of rais- 
ing another hundred thousand dollars of 
principal, suggested that by means of 
pledges the interest of such a sum be 
secured to the College. Wellesley has 
been in need of an endowment to meet the 
running expenses. In addition to the ordi- 
nary outlay of acollege, her exceptionally 
large Faculty—one teacher to every seven 
and a fraction students—requires a gener- 
ous income. The announcement of a gift 
of $35,000 from Mr. Elisha S. Converse, a 
former Trustee of the College, was also 
made. Other signs of prosperity and ad- 
vancement were Wilder Hall and Whiting 
Observatory in a state of completion, and 
four new Society Houses about the grounds. 
There was also the announcement of an- 
other dormitory soon to be built, a gift 
from the Pomeroy estate. There will be 
some important changes in the Faculty for 
the coming year. Professor Mary E. 
Woolley, of the department of Biblical 
Literature, upon whom Brown University 
in June conferred the honorary degree 
of Litt.D., and Amherst of L.H.D., will 
assume her duties as President of Mt. 
Holyoke College, and Miss Alice Luce, a 
graduate of Wellesley and the first woman 
to obtain the degree of Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg University, will go to Oberlin as 
Dean of Women. Among the new ap- 
pointments on the Faculty is Mr. Hamilton 
C. Macdougal, of Providence, as Professor 
of Music. Mr. Macdougal, a member of 
the London Society of Organists and the 
founder of a similar society in America, 
is eminently fitted for the place. Miss 
Caroline Breyfogle, a candidate for the 
degree of Ph.D. from Chicago University, 
has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature. With these im- 
portant additions, Wellesley with her 
already strong Faculty will be thoroughly 


equipped. 
The Rev. Dr. Will- 
The Presbyterian Church iam Henry Rob 


erts, the Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly; has just issued an 
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interesting and encouraging comparative 
summary of conditions in the Presby- 
terian Church for the last six years. A 
year ago The Outlook commented on the 
fact that the net increase in the number 
of communicants for the preceding year 
had been small—only eight thousand, as 
compared with fifteen thousand the year 
before, and to seventeen thousand, twenty 
thousand, and twenty-six thousand in pre- 
ceding years. It will be a satisfaction to 
all Presbyterians to learn that, during the 
past twelve months, their numbers have 


- been increased by nearly twenty-four 


thousand—a greater increase than in 
any \year but one during the period 
comprised in Dr. Roberts’s summary. 
In the matter of church organization, 
also, we find that the record shows a 
larger number of churches than has ap- 
peared in the records of any preceding 
year. The same progress is noticeable 
in the number of clergymen and in the 
number of Sunday-school members. 
There are now nearly seventy-five hun- 
dred clergymen in the Presbyterian 
Church, and nearly eleven hundred thou- 
sand Sunday-school children in Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools. These statistics 
apply only to the Church the legal title of 
which is the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. It is generally 
spoken of as the Northern Church, in 
distinction from other Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches in this country. 


The comment of such 
a student of affairs 
as Mr. Arnold White, 


for instance, is always interesting. In 
a recent number of the Philadelphia 
“ Ledger,” he thus characterizes the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London: 
“ Fashionable society knows nothing about 
it, but the advent of thousands of mem- 
bers of this society from America to meet 
thousands more who have journeyed from 
all parts of the United Kingdom is a re- 
markable example of the unity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Cradled in America, 
the Christian Endeavor movement is nat- 
urally much stronger in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom. Still, it 
has done much to strengthen fraternal 
feeling between the two countries. Friends 
of the movement endeavored to obtain 
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the assent of the deans of St. Paul’s and 
of Westminster Abbey for the hoiding of 
a great Christian service in the metropol- 
itan cathedral under a roof that covers 
the traditions of our common race. Per- 
mission was refused in both cases, much 
to the regret of thinking people. No 
pilgrimage from America for a long time 
has been more fraught with hopeful possi- 
bilities than the American contingent of 
the Christian Endeavor Society.” If a 
sectarian spirit was shown on one side 
(though the Bishop of London delivered 
the address of welcome), it was also shown 
on the other, if we may trust such a gen- 
erally reliable reporter as the London 
“ Christian Commonwealth,” which criti- 
cises the denominational rallies in connec- 
tion with the Convention. It says: 

A very broad-minded speech was delivered 
at the Congregational rally by Dr. Francis 
E. Clark; but the other speeches were in- 
tensely sectarian. Dr. Lorimer’s speech at 
the Baptist rally was a delightful specimen 
of his oratory, but it, of course, turned the 
great meeting into an impassioned sectarian 
assembly. Now, afew years ago it was every- 
where felt that there was at last, in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, a promise of a new 
departure in the direction of Christian Unity. 
This dream is rudely dispelled. Christian 
Endeavor is being taken advantage of to 

romote merely vainglorious sectism. The 

asts of Denominationalists in their “ ral- 
lies ” were utterly disheartening. 
We are glad to think, however, that these 
“sectional efforts’ do not represent the 
most cherished sentiments of the majority 
of the four million me:nbers of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. That admirable 
and efficient organization comprises the 
adherents of forty denominations. In 
emphasizing essential unity only has it 
attained its splendid success, and it is but 
eighteen years old. 


It is one of the inspir- 
ing signs of the times 
that places of striking 
natural charm and serenity are being in- 
creasingly made use of for summer con- 
ferences on religion. In that greatest of 
religious music-dramas, “ Parsifal,’”’ Rich- 
ard Wagner has shown “ Charfreitagzau- 
ber,” or Good-Friday charm, to be not 
only a charm in the highest sense of that 
word, a life-charm, coming from the Cross ; 
it also comes from the awakening of 
nature out of a winter-death to the life and 
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warmth and blossoms of spring. Some- 
thing of this feeling must have been evi- 
dent to those who participated in two nota- 
ble summer conferences on religion which 
have just been held in two singularly ex- 
quisite places. ‘The first was the gather- 
ing of the Unitarians for- their fourth 
summer Conference at the Isles of Shoals, 
off the coast of New Hampshire. There 
was an attendance of about three hundred 
and fifty persons. This unofficial Confer- 
ence is not to be confounded with the 
annual Unitarian Convention. The sum- 
mer meeting is arranged by a committee 
appointed by the New England Missionary 
Council of ‘Unitarians. The programme 
for this year’s session was sensible in not 
overwhelming those attending the Con- 
ference with lectures and discussions; 
sessions were held only for an hour each 
morning andevening. Among the speak- 
ers were such men as Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, the Revs. F. B. Hornbrook and C. E. 
St. John—the last named being the newly 
appointed Secretary of the Association— 
and the Hon. H. C. Parsons. There was 
little heard of the critical, negative spirit 
of former times, but a great deal of the 
constructive, positive spirit which would 
make Unitarianism a more spiritual force. 
The other summer Conference to which we 
refer was held by over three hundred gen- 
eral secretaries and physical directors of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at 
the Thousand Islands Park in the St. Law- 
rence River. Here, as at the beautiful 
Isles of Shoals, there was rare opportunity 
in the progress of the Conférence for phys- 
ical recreation and restful social pleasure. 
The Conference was one of the most sig- 
nificant and important in the history of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement. Informative and helpful pa- 
pers were read, especially the one by Mr. 
See on the place and leadership of the 
General Secretary on the Association’s 
scope, it being a particularly exhaustive 
analysis of the attitude of the Secretary 
toward the world and of the world toward 
the Secretary. Inno recent Young Men’s 
Christian Association meeting has more 
stress been laid upon intellectual equip- 
ment as a sine gua non for Christian serv- 
ice. It is to be hoped that in mental 


power, as well as in character, the mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation are keeping abreast of their out- 
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ward improvement'seen in their splendid 
new buildings erected all over the country. 


The tenth Interna- 
tional Convention of 
the Baptist Young 
People’s Union took place at Cincinnati, 
O., July 12-15, and, in many respects, 
was the most successful of these Conven- 
tions ever held. As was peculiarly fitting 
this year the missionary spirit was pre- 
dominant, and there were distinguished 
missionaries present from China, Japan, 
India, Africa, and other lands. The 
welcoming address by the Rev. Dr. 
Warren G. Partridge was missionary in 
spirit, as was the closing consecration 
address by the General Secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. E. E. Chivers. The missionaries 
spoke at many sessions, and were the 
heroes of the Convention, especially Dr. 
Ashmore, who has spent over fifty years 
in China, There were about eight thou- 
sand delegates and visitors in attendance, 
and the sessions were held in. the great 
Music Hall, one of the largest Convention 
Halls in this country. The Baptist 
Young People’s Union has now seven 
hundred thousand members and is grow- 
ing rapidly. In the South it is solving 
the problem how to weld together the 
Northern and Southern Baptists. Among 
the fifty speakers there were fully as many 
Southern men as Northern, and the fra- 
ternal fellowship was remarkable. The 
delegates from Canada and the represen- 
tative from England received a specially 
enthusiastic welcome ; the Union Jack of 
England and the Stars and Stripes were 
blended everywhere in the decorations, 
and the great audience sang at one ses- 
sion with intense feeling “ America ” and 
“ God Save the Queen.” It is believed 
that the Young People’s Union will also 
do much toward uniting the Baptists of 
England with the Baptists of America. 
The “ Baptist Union,” the official organ 
of the society, claims the largest circulation 
of any Baptist paper in the world, reach- 
ing thirty-five thousand issues a week. 
The annual sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. E. G. Gange, of London, England. 
The topic of the sermon was “ Apostle. 
ship,” and the treatment of the subject 
was fresh, able, scholarly;-and inspiring. 
Dr. Gange has made many friends on this 
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side of the Atlantic. At the sectional 
meetings such men were heard as Pro- 
fessor Price, of Chicago University, Pro- 
fessor Sampey, of Louisville, and Presi- 
dent Purinton, of Denison University. It 
is probable that the 1901 Convention will 
be held in Chicago, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the first decade of the Society. 


The annual Parliament 
of Free Methodism in 
England was held this year at Manchester, 
in a church, the pastor of which is the 
Rev. Marshall Mather, a gentleman not 
unknown to literary fame. The assembly 
was the largest of its kind ever held. 
Though still a young man, not being yet 
fifty years old, the Rev. Frederick Galpin 
was elected its President. Mr. Galpin 
has had a distinguished career as a mis- 
sionary in China, at Ningpo, in the prov- 
ince of Chekiang, where he labored for 
thirty years, laying the foundation of the 
Methodist mission there, and doing much 
to make it the splendid success which 
it is today. In his address Mr. Galpin 
alluded with much feeling to the terri- 
ble state of affairs in China, declaring 
that no attempt had been made to 
stop the outrages which for months have 
been taking place in that country. As 
might be supposed, he did not forget to 
criticise Lord Salisbury’s recent cynical 
speech ‘on missions and missionaries, 
cleverly contrasting it with the one from 
President McKinley at the Carnegie Hall 
Conference. When that distinguished Man- 
chester clergyman, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
appeared, he received an enthusiastic ova- 
tion, the audience rising ev masse. In his 
eloquent address Dr. Maclaren urged the 
importance of a closer unity among all 
Christian Churches. Well-meaning men 
have built walls between the several de- 
nominations. ‘The speaker did not ask 
that they should be pulled down entirely ; 
he would not purchase unity at the cost 
of silence on convictions that were of 
moment; but he did ask that the glass at 
the top should be taken away and a few 
courses of bricks removed. The different 
denominations of Nonconformists, be- 
lieves Dr. Maclaren, are in spirit and 
conviction practically one; at all events, 
“they are more closely united than are 
jarring sects in the Anglican communion; 
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which are only linked by the golden chains 
of State endowment.” Dr. Maclaren’s 
speech was also notable for :ts criticism 
on modern preaching. He deplored the 
lack of the old urgency for men to come 
to Christ. Instead he now heard essays, 
reviews of the last novel, and such like, 
but he missed the earnest preaching of 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. 


Protestantism in France It is interesting to 


note that a_ third 
party has appeared in the National Prot- 
estant Church of France (the Presbyte- 
rian), which hitherto has had but two 
wings, the orthodox and the liberal. The 
third party calls itself the Independent 
wing. It advocates accepting the Con- 
fession of Faith historically and legally, 
but it renounces any disciplinary uses of 
the Confession, and in particular it declines 
to impose it upon those who raise consci- 
entious objections to it. In other words, 
no clergyman or layman is bound to accept 
it. As may be fancied, conservative Prot- 
estants are not at all satisfied with such a 
proposition ; they declare that it would 
be not only quite subversive of the Con- 
fession, but also that equal rights would 
thus be given to the faith of a majority 
and the doubts of a minority. In any 
National Assembly, they add, these equal 
rights would lead to strange complica- 
tions. Many friends of the Protestant cause 
in France deplore the added emphasis 
placed upon disagreement among Prot- 
estants. One practical result of this will 
be to confirm the French Government in 
its refusal, as during the past three decades, 
on account of such disagreement, to 
grant official permission for the meeting 
ofa genuinely national Protestant Gen- 
eral Assembly. Although such an official 
and national gathering is still in the future, 
we are glad to note that the popular con- 
gress, known as the “ Conférence Frater- 
nelle,’ seems steadily increasing in inter- 
est and significance, even if the last Con- 
ference failed to bring about any approach 
to agreement upon doctrine. It did ac- 
complish one good result, however, in pro- 
moting united Protestant action in the 
moral and social fields. The various 
groups of the Presbyterians, uniting with 
representatives from the Lutherans and 
Methodists, appointed joint committees 
for such work, 
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Last week we put in contrast, in abbre- 
viated form, the principal declarations of 
the two great political parties, pointed out 
what appeared to us the four principal 
issues between them—currency, trusts, 
tariff, and expansion,—and considered 
briefly the first two. We consider here, 
with equal brevity, the other two, and for 
that purpose reprint in parallel columns 
our epitome of the two platforms’ declara- 
tions bearing on these subjects. 
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Republican Principles. 

Permanent protec- 
tive tariff, modified by 
reciprocity treaties. 


The maintenance 
of our sovereignty in 
the Philippines, with 
the purpose of secur- 


Democratic Principles. 
Condemns the Ding- 
ley Tariff; announces 
no Tariff principles in 
its place. 
irst: a stable form 
of government; sec- 
ond, independence ; 
third, protection from 
outside interference. 


ing for the Filipinos 
the largest measure of 
self-government con- 
sistent with their wel- 
fare and our duties. 

I. Zariff. The declarations of the parties 
in their platforms must be interpreted by 
their past history and their present candi- 
dates. So interpreted, the declaration of 
the Republican party must be regarded 
as in favor of a high, permanent, and in 
many cases prohibitory tariff. In such a 
tariff The Outlook does not believe. 
Whether a temporary tariff may not have 
been necessary, in the infancy of this 
country, for the purpose of protecting its 
nascent manufactures from rivals across 
the sea, with whom it was impossible to 
compete, is a purely academic question 
which we do not care to discuss. This 
is not any longer an infant Nation, but a 
world power; its manufactures are not 
feeble industries unable to compete with 
foreign rivals ; they are holding their own 
very well in the markets of the world. 
Whatever our commercial interests once 
required, what they now require is a free 
field in the world’s markets, and no favors. 
A tariff is not necessary to protect manu- 
facturers who are selling locomotives in 
Russia, cotton goods in China, and cutlery 
in Birmingham. 

If, therefore, the Democratic party pro- 
posed any rational alternative, The Outlook 
would think that alternative worthy of 
careful and probably favorable considera- 
tion. But in fact it proposes to repeal 
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the internal revenue taxes, which bring in 
fully one-half of our National revenue, 
and to repeal the Dingley Tariff, which 
brings in the other half,’ and it does not 
propose to substitute any other source of 
revenue in their place. It is true that it 
reiterates the Chicago platform, and that 
recommended an income tax; but an in- 
come tax can now be secured only by 
amending the Constitution or else by re- 
constructing the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; and meanwhile no source 
of revenue is suggested. The tariff which 
was proposed by a Democratic House 
Committee during Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration had a good degree of consis- 
tency; but the bill which finally got 
through Congress was so incongruous, so 
inconsistent with itself and with the 
avowed principles of the party, that it 
was signed by the President under pro- 
test. And now the party asks for a vote 
in favor of no declaration of any tariff 
principle whatever. It appears to us that 
he who desires freedom of trade in the 
world’s markets, and desires the abolition 
of all protection for special industries by 
special legislation, has very little prospect 
of immediately securing what he desires, 
whoever is elected ; but that he has bet- 
ter reason to hope that it will be eventu- 
ally secured by the victory of a party 
which has found a way of raising half the 
revenue of the country without a tariff, 
which modifies its principle of protective 
tariff by the principle of reciprocity with 
other Nations, and which finally has as its 
ambition the: purpose to make this Nation 
one of the first commercial Nations of the 
globe, than from a party which proposes 
to abolish other sources of revenue than 
the tariff, which has no tariff policy to 
propose, and which is apparently willing 
that the Nation should confine its inter- 
ests and its policies to this hemisphere, if 
not to this continent. 

II. Expansion. The formal difference 
between the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties on this subject is not very 
great. Mr. McKinley negotiated the treaty 
for the purchase of the Philippines; Mr. 
Bryan urged its ratification by the Senate. 
Upon the policy involved in that purchase 
they were agreed. Both parties now recog- 
nize the duties which that treaty devolves 


Last internal 
taxes 


customs duties $233,000,000; 
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upon us. Both parties agree that we are 
responsible for the government of the 
island and must remain in control until a 
strong government is there established ; 
both parties agree that under that strong 
government everything must be left to the 
self-government of the natives which can 
be so left consistently with their welfare 
and our duties. In these respects there 
has been a curious growth—or perhaps 
we should say change—in public senti- 
ment as history has been making. First 
critics objected that Dewey ought not to 
have gone into Manila Bay; then that, 
having sunk the Spanish fleet, he should 
have sailed away; then that the islands 
should have been given back to Spain or 
left to themselves ; then that, having pur- 
chased them, we should have turned them 
over to the native or Filipino government ; 
then that we should furnish that govern- 
ment with protection ; and now, finally, 
that we should ourselves establish a strong 
government in the Philippines. The 
only formal difference left between the 
Republican or Expansion and the Demo- 
cratic or Anti-Imperialistic party is the 
claim of the latter that we ought now to 
promise independence and of the former 
that our duty now is to establish the strong 
government, and that what we shall do 
when the government is established we 
can judge better then than now. 

But while this is all the /orma/ differ- 
ence between the two parties, it is not all 
the rea/ difference. 

There has always been in the world a 
controversy between liberty and govern- 
ment; the first unrestrained by the second 
has ended in anarchy; the second unre- 
gardful of the first has ended in despotism, 
In this country the issue between the two 
has taken the form of a conflict between 
State’s rights and Nationality. On the 
one hand has been a tendency to make the 
State supreme and the Nation subordinate; 
to regard the Nation as only a union of 
States; to consider that loyalty to the 
State comes first, to the Nation second ; 
that the power of the Nation is wholly de- 
rived from powers surrendered to it by the 
State ; that the State can at its will resume 
these powers; that when it does so the 
Nation has no right to assert sovereignty 
over it, since its sovereignty is derived 
from the consent of the State; that, not 
being a Nation, it cannot acquire, hold, or 
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govern territory or maintain colonies; 
that its area can be increased only by ad- 
mitting to the partnership new States or 
Territories ; that, being such an anomalous 
organization, the less it has to do with the 
Nations of the world and the more iso- 
lated, independent, self-contained, and 
self-sufficing it can be, the better ; that, in 
short, it is not a Nation with the general 
powers of a Nation, but only a Federation of 
independent States with the limited powers 
self-created by its articles of partnership. 

The other tendency has been to regard 
the United States as a Nation which 
can no more be analyzed into component 
States than the State into component 
households ; to deny that the historical 
origin of the Nation as a union of 
States affects its character or its powers ; 
to insist that it is sovereign and the State 
subordinate, as the State is sovereign and 
the household is subordinate ; to maintain 
that it isa Nation with all the privileges 
and powers of a Nation—that it can make 
war, declare peace, conquer territory, pur- 
chase territory, govern territory, maintain 
colonies, in short, do all that any Nation 
can honorably do; that, what is more 
important, it has all the responsibilities 
and obligations of a Nation, and must take 
such place as its position, its character, 
and its power entitle it to among the Na- 
tions of the earth ; that in its earlier history 
it must assume responsibility for other 
Nations, feebler than itself, in this hemi- 
sphere, as it did by its promulgation of 
the Monroe Doctrine; that now that 
science has lessened distance and com- 
merce has multiplied the bonds which 
bind Nations together, and unexampled 
prosperity has converted the United States 
from a feeble combination of colonies 
along the Atlantic coast into a continental 
power of the first magnitude, it must 
assume its share of responsibility for 
other communities on the other side of 
the globe; that if war brings under its 
flag a distant archipelago, the United States 
becomes thereby responsible to the civil- 
ized world for the protection of life and 
property in that archipelago; if war threat- 
ens Europeans and Americans in a half- 
civilized amorphous community like that 
of China, the United States must share 
with other powers in their protection ; in 
short, that America is a sovereign Nation 
and has come to years of maturity, and 
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must assum2 all the responsibilities which 
Nationality and maturity impose upon her. 
The present question at issue between the 
Republican and the Democratic parties 
respecting expansion is only a new phase 
of this old controversy which has divided 
the country into two parties ever since the 
days of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

It is not our purpose in these two arti- 
cles to argue the questions at issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties; 
but rather to state them and to define the 
position of The Outlook upon them. The 
Outlook believes that the United States 
is a Nation; that it has all the powers 
and prerogatives of a Nation ; that it may 
do whatever it is legitimate and honorable 
for any Nation to do; that it has all the 
responsibilities of a Nation and cannot 
escape those responsibilities without dis- 
honor to itself and injury to the world ; 
that it ought not to confine its interests or 
limit its duties by any geographical con- 
siderations whatsoever; that it ought to 
share with the world powers in the gov- 
ernment of the world; and that to relegate 
it to its position of a hundred years ago, 
or fetter it by the traditions of that age, 
or confine it within the limits of what was 
a wise policy at that time, and above all 
to assume that it is not a Nation with the 
sovereign powers of Nationality, but only 
a Federation of independent communities, 
would be to commit a mistake fatal to its 
honor and welfare and seriously injurious 
to the welfare of the world. 


King Humbert 


“ That’s a part of my trade,” said King 
Humbert, of Italy, three years ago, after 
being congratulated on his impassive de- 
meanor when a man had murderously 
struck at him with a dagger. The King 
had shown an equal impassiveness ten 
years before when a similar attempt had 
been made to stab him, Last Sunday, how- 
ever, a third assassin had recourse to a 
pistol and shot the brave monarch through 
the heart. He had been attending one of 
his favorite functions, a distribution of 
prizes in connection with a gymnastic exhi- 
bition. Suddenly, amid the cheers of the 
crowd, the reports of three revolver shots 
fired in quick succession were heard. The 
King died in a few moments; the assas- 
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sin was, with difficulty, saved from the 
hands of the people. 

General sentiment in Italy is not rep- 
resented by ‘old Ultramontanes, who hate 
any King and love any Pope, nor is 
it even represented by the Republican 
group in Parliament, which has joined 
hands with Socialists and sometimes with 
the Anarchists in an attempt to bring about 
a more popular form of government. ‘The 
character of the Italian people has always 
been too southern and emotional not to 
need, up to the present time, at least, the 
continuity of influence from a strong hand 
which should also wisely guide. Sucha 
hand was Humbert’s. As well as any, he 
knew that there were great lawgivers and 
statesmen in Italy; that a land which had 
produced a Cavour and a Ricasoli was not 
unworthy of the traditions of the Roman 
Senate. ‘To-day there are such men as 
Visconti-Venosta, Crispi, Rudini, Sonnino, 
Saracco, Giolitti, upon the shoulders of 
whom the burdens of an Italian republic 
might well fall. In so far as actual capac- 
ity in government is concerned, these men 
would, without doubt, steer safely the ship 
of state. It may pertinently be queried, 
however, whether the time is ripe for an 
Italian republic, sympathetically as such 
an institution would be regarded in this 
country. | 

It has been claimed that the reign 
of King Humbert has retarded, not ad- 
vanced, the cause of popular government. 
This may be doubted, both in as far as the 
character of the monarch is concerned 
and the character of his influence upon 
his Ministers. ‘‘ The monarchy must be 
democratic or it will cease to exist,” de- 
clared Humbert, when, on his father’s 
death, he ascended the throne: Sixteen 
years ago there was an outbreak of cholera 
in Italy. Naples was especially panic- 
stricken. It was expected that the ignor- 
ance, superstition, and emotionalism of the 
population might lead to violence and an- 
archy. The King saw the necessity of the 
influence of a strong yet gentle hand. He 
went to Naples and to every bed in every 
hospital there, and he went without a guard. 
In the same way he visited the slums. 
He repeated his action in other plague- 
stricken towns. ©The Italian people have* 
never forgotten this prompt kindness, 
cheering the individual and protecting 
the State. Humbert then organized at 
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his own expense ambulance services for 
all the malarial towns in Italy. This gift 
of many thousand dollars and much per- 
sonal service was followed by his conver 
sion of the production and sale of quinine 
into a Government monopoly, thus remov- 
ing it from the extortionate methods of 
druggists and bringing it within the reach 
of the poorest. His most valued decoration 
was not one of those decreed by for- 
cign Governments to monarchs and to 
Prime Ministers; it was the gold medal 
awarded to him by the city of Rome for 
his services at a falling of a house ten 
years ago, when, ahead of all others, he 
climbed down a rickety ladder to the 
ruins and assisted in the rescue of the 
injured ; he did not leave the place until 
all the killed, dying, and wounded had 
been removed. On his country walks the 
King shook hands with the peasants whom 
he met; driving through the streets of 
Rome, one hand adroitly guided his horses, 
the other constantly doffed his hat in 
response to the salute of the commonest 
person. Ifthe King had been Premier in- 
stead of Depretis, Italy might not now have 
been so bound by taxation ; if he had been 
Prime Minister instead of Pelloux, it might 
not have been so necessary to resort last 
year to ultra-constitutional power. When 
there was a famine in North Italy the 
Clericals and the Anarchists took advan- 
tage of the consequent discontent to excite 
the populace to violence. The mob was put 
down with great severity by General Pel- 
loux; this severity was not the King’s, 
but his Cabinet’s. Nor was that other 
and far more serious evidence of militar- 
ism due to Humbert’s influence as much 
as to Crispi’s—the entrance of Italy years 
ago into the Triple Alliance and the con. 
sequent necessity to keep up a standing 
army and navy beyond the country’s means, 
draining the national treasury and press- 
ing the people by onerous taxation. Even 
the disastrous colonial enterprises of Italy 
in Africa may not be attributable to Hum- 
bert’s influence so much as to Premier 
Rudini’s. | 

In general it may be said that the close of 
the late reign leaves Italy in a far better 
condition than its opening found Italy. 
The man who at the battle of Custozza 
accomplished miracles of valor in cover- 
ing the retreat of the Italians also knew 
how to present a more tactful front in 
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times of peace than distinguished some 
of the acts of his various Cabinets, He 
knew how to avoid war with France con- 
cerning the annexation of Tunis twenty 
years ago, and he tried to avoid every 
unnecessary appearance of militarism in 
governing his own people; he would not 
wear a uniform except at state functions 
or military celebrations. He took the 
seven million dollars of debts which his 
father had contracted upon himself; he 
endeavored to improve the financial state 
of his country, equally bankrupt, and suc- 
ceeded so well that seven years ago Italy 
resumed specie payments. In the difh- 
culties with the Papacy the King never 
derogated from a scrupulous respect to 
guarantees given. Yet he ever sternly 
defended the dearly won rights of Italy. 
“The sacred maintenance of free institu- 
tions,” he was wont to say, “is the best 
safeguard against all dangers. ‘This is 
the faith of my house and will be my 
strength.” 

He had but one son and he a weakling. 
The King, however, devoted himself with 
characteristic energy to the education of 
that son, and out of a puny constitution 
has developed a rugged prince, while per- 
haps no heir to a throne ever received 
more careful mental training. 


Educational Progress 


Those who are accustomed to observe 
the larger movements in education, and 
who know the far-reaching influence of 
particular events of a significant type, 
must agree that the educational progress 
made during the past year has been, from 
some points of view, unprecedented. 

It has too long been the custom of col- 
leges and universities to look upon one 
another chiefly as competitors, each strug- 
gling for students and for influence at the 
expense of the others. Not infrequently 
this tendency has found public expression 
in various forms of criticism and unhealthy 
rivalry. The year just closed, however, 
records events which must mark the defin- 
itive passing away of this unwholesome 
attitude. The spirit of co operation has 
displaced competition in the field of 
higher education, and it is not too much 
to predict that unexpectedly beneficial 
results will follow from the new departure. 
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The advent of this spirit of co-oper- 
ation, which has in various ways been 
making itself felt for some years past, was 
marked in particular by the organization 
at Chicago, in March last, of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and by the 
establishment in May of a College En- 
trance Examination Board for the Middle 
States and Maryland. The Association 
of American Universities, it will be re- 
membered, is made up of fourteen insti- 
tutions, which have so developed and so 
organized graduate instruction in the arts 
and sciences as to find themselves con- 
fronted with a series of problems, practi- 
cal as well as theoretical, which are un- 
known in those institutions whose work 
is entirely, or almost entirely, that of 
undergraduate, or undergraduate and pro- 
fessional, instruction. 

It is at once apparent that this new 
Association must exercise a controlling 
influence on such matters as the standards 
of college graduation which are accept- 
able for admission to advanced study and 
research ; the conditions of residence and 
work under which the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy shall be conferred; the formu- 
lation of university statistics and of meth- 
ods of administration ; relations of comity 
between American institutions and the 
universities of Europe. That these prob- 
lems are pressing and important has al- 
ready been made evident by the student- 
body itself, which several years ago or- 
ganized a dignified and worthy Federation 
of Graduate Clubs. The universities in 
turn have now agreed to co-operate in 
considering and in settling these questions, 
and it is quite certain that graduate in- 
struction and research in the United 
States will begin to take on new definite- 
ness and to conform to higher and more 
acceptable standards. 

Equally significant was the act of some 
twelve or fourteen of the largest and most 
influential colleges of the Middle States 
and Maryland, which, in effect, have said 
that the time has come to remedy, in 
systematic fashion, the evils which have 
so often been pointed out as existing in 
the present relations between secondary 
schools and colleges. The newly estab- 
lished College Entrance Examination 
Board will, beginning in June, 1901, hold 
a series of uniform examinations on sec- 
ondary school work at various points 
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throughout the Middle States and Mary- 
land. This Board is established by the 
co-operation of the colleges and the sec- 
ondary schools themselves, and through 
it secondary school teachers will exert an 
important influence both upon the ques- 
tions to be framed for these examinations 
and upon the rating of the answers handed 
in by the candidates. The certificates 
issued by this Board, as the result of its 
examinations, will be accepted for such 
subjects as they cover, in lieu of their 
own separate examinations on those sub- 
jects, by the various colleges co-operating, 
and by very many others. Hereafter, 
then, the secondary school teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland will be 
able to treat those of their students who 
are preparing for college as a unit, instead 
of, as now, having to separate them for 
the last year or half-year into groups of 
one or more, conditioned upon the terms 
of admission of the various colleges which 
the students wish to enter. It is obvious 
that a plan so rational and so sane as this 
will be speedily imitated both in New 
England and in the States of the Middle 
West. It may then very well lead toa 
joint, or common, board for the entire 
United States, inasmuch as the difficulties 
in the way are merely administrative and 
can easily be overcome. 

The immediate success of the new plan 
rests largely with the secondary school 
teachers themselves. If, as it is expected 
will be the case, they support it heartily, 
and send their students to the e: amina- 
tions held by the new Board instead of 
to the separate college entrance exami- 
nations, the victory of order over chaos 
will be complete, and the separate college 
entrance examinations will tend to become 
less and less important, until, perhaps, they 
finally pass out of existence. 

Still another tendency of marked sig- 
nificance during 1899-1900 is the recog- 
nition, at many widely separated points 
and institutions, of the necessity for 
developing the higher forms of commercial 
training. Germany has led the way in 
applying scientific methods to the study 
of the problems of commerce, and it is now 
reaping the reward of its far-sightedness. 
England, France, Italy, and other nations 
are rapidly followimg in Germany’s foot- 
steps. The United States has recently 
turned its attention in large measure to 
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the same field of opportunity. It is a 
mark of a progressive educational system 
that it absorbs into itself as educational 
material the elements of whatever new 
forms of activity a civilization develops. 
The study of commerce, with a view to 
an understanding of its principles and 
methods, as well as to the widening of its 
scope, is worthy of any university, and 
all signs point to the fact that before long 
the great universities will be devoting 
as much and as systematic attention to 
commerce as they now do to engineering 
and to architecture. California, Chicago, 
Columbia, Michigan, and Pennsylvania 
Universities have all taken steps more or 
less complete toward adding scientific 
and advanced instruction in commerce to 
their curriculums. A commercial high 
school on a high plane is planned by the 
Board of Education of New York, and 
work has been begun upon a suitable 
building for it. Drexel Institute has 
moved in the same direction. It is obvi- 
ous that these several institutions are con- 
scious of a general need on the part of 
the American people, a need which must 
increase as our power of production in- 
creases and as our foreign trade expands. 
It is worthy of the eventful educational 
year, which has just closed, that so much 
has been done in this new and hopeful 
direction. 

One of the most significant, and cer- 
tainly the most picturesque, event of the 
year in the educational field in this coun- 
try has been the opening of Harvard 
University to the Cuban teachers, of 
which a full account appears in another 
column. Harvard University has ren- 
dered great services to American edu- 
cation and to American life in every 
department, but it is doubtful if it has 
ever done anything more statemanlike 
in its foresight, or more nobly inter- 
pretative of the spirit of American civil- 
ization, than the throwing open of its 
doors to the teachers of Cuba. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that no 
other war in the history of the world has 
known such a sequel as the hospitality 
now being shown to Cuba at Cambridge. 
Nothing could better explain to the 
Cubans what the best Americans desire 
to do for them ; nothing could bring out 
in clearer light the deepest American 


impulse in undertaking the war with 
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Spain; nothing could more rapidly or 
getiuinely bring the two peoples together 
ih mutual comprehension of aim and spirit 
than this summer school, which is likely 
to be enumerated not only among signif- 
i¢aht events in education, but in inter- 
national history. 

» Last of all, among the significant fea- 
tiités bf the year in education which ended 
On January | must be counted the fact 
thdt during the previous twelve months 
nearly seventy millions of dollars was 
cofitributed by private donors to educa- 
tidtial ends in the United States. When 
The Outlook, early in the year, reported 
this amount as sixty millions, and called 
attention to the fact that it was equal to 
abolit one-half of one per cent. of the 
profits of the year, it understated the 
getierosity of Americans toward educa- 
tioh. It is a great gain that so much 
iidHey should have been added to our 
édiicational capital, but the real signifi- 
Citice of the gift is to be found in the 
Williitiness of such a great number of 
ifidivituals to share their prosperity with 
the country along the highest lines of 
growth and life. 


Who Are They? 


It, was to be anticipated that the pres- 
efit disturbances in China would give rise 
to that irruption against missionaries 
Whith is always to be expected in certain 
quatters, in season and out of season. 
Pefiiaps it was to be anticipated that so- 
called comic journals like “ Puck” would 
resurect certain long-buried jokes and 
expect them to do what Hamlet thought 
Yorick’s skull could not do, repeat their 
atitiquated jesting. Better things might 
Have been expected from “ Life,” but charity 
mist be exercised toward the professional 
jester, especially in hot weather, who is 
sentenced by his profession to be funny on 
all occasions or go out of business. But 
we had a right to believe that ministers of 
the Gospel would not join in undignified 
criticism of the absent and the defense- 
less, perhaps of the dead, as, if they are not 
themselves misrepresented, the Rev. Dr. 
Halsey, of the Presbyterian Church, has 
done in Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, of the Baptist Church, has done in 
New York. We reprint their utterances 
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as they are editorially reported in the New 
York “Telegram.” We hope that the 
ministers are misreported; but we have 
a right to hold the “ Telegram ”’ respon- 
sible, since it has indorsed the accusations 
and made them its own by its title: ‘ Mis- 
sionaries to Blame.” 
MISSIONARIES TO BLAME 


In the Bedford Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, yesterday, the Rev. Dr. Halsey declared: 


“The missionary had his share in fo- 
menting this trouble and must bear his 
share of the blame. Some of the mission- 
artes have been politicians as well as 
Christians, and their grasping, selfish 
attitude has helped to bring about the 
present condition.” 


In the Calvary Baptist Church, this city, 
last evening, the Rev. Dr. MacArthur said: 


“ Those missionaries who combine civil 
authority with their religious instruction 
are partly responsible for the condition 
of things in China.” 

This outspoken criticism from prominent 
ministers who cannot be accused of lack of 
sympathy with legitimate missionary work is 
but another illustration of the fact that the 
—_ of the world are being opened to the mis- 
chief fomented by meddlesome missionaries. 

We call for specifications. Name the 
missionaries whose “grasping, selfish 
attitude has helped to bring abcut the 
present condition ;” name the missionaries 
who “combine civil authority with their 
religious instruction ” and so “are partly 
responsible for the condition of things in 
China.” Do you mean representatives of 
the Jesuit order? ‘Then sayso; and give 
the American representatives of that order 
a chance to defend their brethren across 
the sea. Do you mean Protestant mis- 
sionaries? Then The Outlook for one 
does not believe that the charges are true, 
and will not believe that they are true 
unless the accusers name the individuals 
and offer evidence to support their charges. 
And the evidence will have to be of no 
doubtful character. We shall not believe 
it on the testimony of chance travelers, 
picking up crumbs of gossip at treaty 
ports; nor on that of Chinamen, whose 
testimony just now is under universal and 
well-grounded suspicion. 

There is a sense in which Christianity 
is responsible for the present condition 
in China. Ever since the days of Paul 
the earnest representatives of Christianity 
have been engaged in turning the world 
upside down, and they do not propose to 
stop until the world is right side up. It 


is impossible to convince men that they 
are men, and leave them content to be 
the slaves of othermen. Primitive Chris- 
tianity overset the Roman Empire; Re- 
formed Christianity overthrew feudalism 
in Europe; Puritan Christianity trans- 
formed England from an oligarchy into a 
republic; and doubtless Chinese Chris- 
tianity has sensibly weakened the power 
and lessened the emoluments of the Chi- 
nese Mandarinate. But the ministers 
and missionaries of the Christian Church 
have never been revolutionists. The mes- 
sage of the Apostles to the primitive 
Christians was, “ Be subject unto the higher 
powers.” ‘They urged obedience, peace, 
order, respect for law. The Reformed 
Christianity had no sympathy with the 
Anabaptist excesses ; Luther condemned 
them vigorously. Even the Puritans did 
not attack the throne until in self-de- 
fense they were compelled to do so 
to protect their lives and their families, 


- If there is any section of the world 


where missionaries might have been 
expected to instigate, or at least to 
sympathize and perhaps co-operate with 
revolutionists, it would have been in 
Turkey. But in Turkey the missionaries 
have exerted all their not inconsiderable 
influence against revolutionary movements. 
To-day in China there is probably less 
popular animosity against the missionaries 
than against any other class of foreigners, 


-and we venture to predict that, if any 


Americans have been saved alive in those 
portions of China in which the mob has 
had sway, there will be found among the 
living a larger proportion of missionaries 
than of any other class of foreigners, ex- 
cept possibly the official representatives 
of foreign nations. ‘The missionaries have 
made friends wherever they are known. 


We are informed that Dr. R. C. Swallow 
and Mr. John G. Woolley, the nominees of the 
United Christian party for President and 
Vice-President, have both declined the honor 
thrust upon them, and that the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark and the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
have been named to fill the vacancies. As 
both of the last-named gentlemen are in 
Europe, their declinations or acceptances have 
not yet been received. In this connection we 
take occasion to correct our statement, based 
on press reports, that the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
defeated a resolution in favor of total absti- 
nence and prohibition by a majority of 26; in 
point of fact it passed such a resolution bya 
majority of 26, 
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TEACHERS 


AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
By Sylvester Baxter 


AR and the results of war have 
left many a mark upon Harvard 
University. About its vener- 

able halls the Continental army gathered 
to lay siege to Boston under Washington's 
command; the great tower of Memorial 
Hall dominates Old Cambridge as an ever 
visible reminder of the great part played 
by sons of Harvard in the war for the 
Union; and this summer one of the 
strangest fruitages of the latest conflict in 
which hundreds of Harvard men took 
valiant part—-a fruitage that ts maturing 


has happened since the first days of the 
war with Spain, could easily believe that 
somehow that country had made herself 
the conqueror, and in all energy had set 
upon the task of transforming our culture 
to her own. With the dormitories popu- 
lated by young men of dark eyes and 
swarthy skin, the accents of the sonorous 
idiom of Cervantes heard on all sides, 
legends Castilian inscribed on every 
hand—even to multitudinous placards in 
the shop-windows; the accents of the 
same tongue, moreover, heard in melodi- 


BOYS’ CLASS, HAVANA PUBLIC 
the seed for perennial crops of most 
beneficent purport—has, for the time 


being, effected an extraordinary change 
in the academic and social aspects of the 
classic precincts. A Harvard graduate, 
if he might return to the scenes of his 
studies, in some way unknowing all that 
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ous utterance from scores of the gentler 
sex continually passing to and fro—it 
would seem that somehow Old Cambridge 
had been converted into a cisatlantic 
Valladolid! What else than a Spanish 
occupation could all this mean? The 


token that gave denial to this inference 
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would but increase perplexity. For there, 
gleaming through the foliage, hanging 
against the granite-white and _ivy-clad 
facade of University Hall, floated in proud 
splendor a superb banner of Cuba Libre! 
And how could Cuba. whose cause called 
our country to arms, hold possession 
here ? 

A most remarkable chapter of Ameri- 
can history contains the answer. It is 
without precedent that a fleet of troop 
ships should come speeding back from a 
scene of recent warfare, bearing another 
army quite different from that taken out 
an army recruited from the people of 
the land where the war 
raged ; an army of peace 
bound for the port where 
the triumphant Nation has 
its chief seat of learning. 
And there this army is 
encamped for drill and 
discipline ; its purpose the 
achievement of new pro- 
ficiency in the art of train- 
ing a nascent State in the 
courses and the habits of 
enlightenment and _pros- 
perity. 

This summer’s scenes 
at Harvard University 
have therefore a deep sig- 
nificance for the student 
of affairs, as well as a most 
unusual charm for them 
that find pleasure in con- 
templating the spectacle 
of human activities in its 
ever varying phases. In 
the latter regard the scenes 
produced by the introduc- 
tion of a new racial element in and about 
Cambridge and Boston are to an excep- 
tional degree picturesque, unwonted, and 
attractive in their foreign flavor and their 
other exotic qualities ; in the former they 
have for two free peoples a meaning of the 
highest import. 

The story of what led to it and how it 
came to pass comprises one of the bright- 
est, most hopeful of records among the 
chronicles of the momentous consequences 
of the recent brief conflict—a record that, 
amid all the jarring discords, the cor- 
ruption, the petty politics, the incompe- 
tence, the shame of the victors, well justi- 
fies the optimistic view that in their 
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totality is manifest the hand of the Power 
that makes for righteousness. When the 
history of two years in the regeneration of 
a chaotic island can produce two figures 
like those of Wood and Frye—the brightest 
laurels of the war won in civil administra- 
tion—there is no cause to despair of the 
future. And they who do must indeed be 
wonted to dwell on the dark side of things. 
Leonard Wood, when offered a magnificent 
salary to serve a private corporation, de- 
cided that there was something more 
worth while in life than the making of 
money ; and he returned to Cuba to help 
a people emancipated from tyranny to 
learn the arts of self-gov- 
ernment. Alexis Everett 
Frye, enjoying an_ inde- 
pendent income from the 
fruits of his own work, 
gives his service free to 
the task of organizing a 
system that will make the 
growing generation of the 
new State fit for the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon 
it. Truly, it is only the 
unselfish motives, the 
deeds actuated by good 
will towards men, that 
count for the right in his- 
tory. 
‘The creation of a public- 
_school system for Cuba 
represents the work of only 
six months. When Mr. 
Frye entered upon his du- 
ties as the head of the 
Department of Education 
for Cuba, he found his 
path blocked by obstacles 
that would have staggered a man wonted 
to routine procedure. Distrust and op- 
position met him on almost every side—on 
the part of his own compatriots as well as 
of the Cubans. Violent assaults rained 
from the columns of the press. He repre- 
sented a colossal job of exploitation—be- 
hind him were school-furniture and text- 
book syndicates! And the proofs of all 
this were at hand! 

Mr. Frye simply kept still. He wasted 
no energy in repelling or even considering 
assaults. His methods were quiet, friendly, 
tactful; and above all guided by intelli- 
gent purpose firmly adhered to. He wrote 
the school laws, and laid out a system on 
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broad national lines that would provide a good working 
basis—strong, flexible, and free. And when, last Jan- 
uary, it was announced that there were 80,000 children 

, studying in the public schools of Cuba the attacks in- 
stantly ceased, both from without and from within-—for 
from within also he met with no little opposition on 
the part of the infirm interests vested im the rickety 
rudiments of a system that represented the Spanish 
régime. 

And now there are 3,379 public schools in Cuba, 
taught by 3,500 teachers, and attended by 130,000 
children, For equipment, 3,500 tons of excellent 
school-furniture have been supplied. The system is 
perhaps the most thoroughly national one in the world. 
It provides equality of opportunity all over the island. 
The schools are absolutely free to all. ‘There is no 
local taxation whatever for school purposes. ‘The 
funds are provided from the custom-house receipts. 
From this source $500,000 has been expended for 
furniture, $160,000 for other supplies, and $1,200,000 
for salaries and rents of buildings. ‘Text-books are free, 
and all minor supplies are free—paper, pencils, etc. 

The relations between school and Church are most 
amicable. ‘The school laws contain no reference what- ISABEL LUCAS 
ever to religion. The attitude of the Catholic Church = Pt! ef the school at Cisa Blanca, 
authorities on the island toward the school system is strikingly cordial. Neither 
is there any race question. No race distinction is recognized by the school laws, and 
the words “ white” and “ black,” or their equivalents, do not appear. 

The course of study is that of the American schools on general lines. Under 
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the old régime the children worked at em- 
broidery all day, with the exception of 
half an hour’s study. ‘Then the teacher 
would contract with dealers to supply the 
product. ‘That was the principal way the 
teachers obtained their pay! Now the chil- 
dren study reading, writing, languages— 
in addition to Spanish, English is to be 
taught in every school, our language being 
in universal demand—geography, history, 
arithmetic, hygiene, music, and drawing. 
The schools are of two grades, elementary 
and advanced. In the provincial capitals 
are iustitutos, corresponding to our high 
schools, and in Havana there is the Uni- 
versity. These higher institutions are 
also under the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment, but they have been left to themselves 
for the present. 

The children are extraordinarily bright, 
and quick tolearn. ‘They represent three 
races: white, African, and Chino—the 
latter the children of the very considerable 
number of Chinese coolies and Cuban 
mothers, both white and African. 

The teachers represent the sexes in the 
proportion of three-fifths women and two- 
fifths men. Men teach either boys’ or 
girls’ schools, and women either girls’, 
boys’, or mixed schools. Cuban prejudice 
was found extremely strong against mixed 
schools, but in important instances it was 
overcome by a tactful procedure. ‘The 
law provides uniform salaries of $50 a 
month for twelve months in the year, with 
$10 extra for principals of schools that 
have three or more rooms—that is, for 
“complete ”’ 


’ schools with thirty or more 
children. For sparse populations “ in- 
complete ”’ schools are provided wherever 
fifteen pupils can be brought together, and 
here the salary is $30 a month. But the 
law provides that in such districts ‘“‘ com- 
plete ’’ schools may be constituted if boys 
and girls can be taught to the number of 
thirty together. Since the district is in- 
terested to have a **complete ” school this 
is commonly done. 

It is particularly notable that this great 
work has been organized on a strictly 
Cuban basis. Mr. Frye, who serves 
gratuitously, is the only non-Cuban in the 
entire department. It is therefore en 
tirely of, by, and for Cubans. And the 
gratifying thing is that the work has been 
done with entire honesty and economy, 
every item of expenditure having been 
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strictly accounted for. And when the time 
comes to consummate the independence of 
Cuba all that will remain to be done is for 
Mr. Frye to step quietly out, to be replaced 
by a Cuban director. 

The scheme having been completed 
and put in practical operation, there came 
the opportunity for this extraordinary 
enterprise. ‘The project originated ina 
suggestion made to Mr. Frye by an 
American gentleman prominent in Havana, 
Mr. Ernest Lee Conant, to the effect that 
a fund be raised to send ten or twenty 
bright teachers to the Harvard Univer- 
sity Summer School, that on their return 
they might instruct other teachers. The 
difficulties of carrying out the plan in this 
shape appeared very great, but, on think- 
ing it over, Mr. Frye proposed making it 
a National movement by planning to 
carry such a large number that the project 
would appeal to the American people. 
The two gentlemen then decided to com- 
municate with President Eliot, first receiv- 
ing promise of cordial support from Gen- 
eral Wood. President Eliot cabled 
“Ves.” Mr. Frye at once came to the 
United States to make the necessary 
arrangements. ‘The Secretary of War, 
Mr. Root, took a deep interest and prom- 
ised free passage to this country and back 
on army transports. 

President Eliot at once took hold of the 
work with heart and soul. He organized 
the plan with his customary thoroughness, 
arranging the programme, selecting the 
instructors, and securing -enthusiastic 
co-operation on all sides. He declared it 
to be the most interesting thing he had 
ever undertaken, and expressed the belief 
that nothing he had ever done in all his 
educational career had been of greater 
importance, or promised to be attended 
by more beneficent or far-reaching results. 
The University guaranteed a fund of 
$70,000 to defray the expenses of the work 
in Cambridge. ‘This was raised by private 
subscription in and about Boston. The 
students generously gave for the men 
teachers the free use of their rooms in the 
dormitories. ‘The people of Cambridge 
showed like liberal hospitality. Many 
families enthusiastically volunteered to 
receive women teachers as guests, and 
others made very low terms for the use of 
their rooms. <A most generous spirit was 
shown on every hand; all disposition to 
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exploit the occasion for selfish consider- 
ations was markedly absent. 

So it came to pass that, late in June, 
over a third of the entire number of 
teachers employed in the public schools 
of Cuba embarked on United States trans- 
ports for Boston. ‘These steamers, five in 
number, collected their passengers at four- 
teen different ports of the island. The 
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of parents that many of these young girls 
should be separated from their mothers. 
It was arranged, therefore, that in such 
cases the mothers should go along as 
chaperons, and in this way an excellent 
system of chaperonage for all the young 
women was devised, with groups sufh- 
ciently small for the purpose. 

There had been some misgivings in 
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precise number that came to Harvard was 
1,280, the two sexes being represented mn 
about the same proportion as in the entire 
number of teachers in the system—three- 
hfths women and two-fifths men. Con 
siderable trouble had been encountered 
in arranging for the departure of the 
women teachers. Many of them were 
very young, and it was a strange venture 
to go so far from home to a strange coun- 
try. It was impossible to get the consent 


Cambridge, even on the part of the Uni- 
versity authorities, as to the character of 
the guests to be entertained. It had been 
reported that they would represent a 
rather low social order. ‘These apprehen- 
sions were quickly removed. It did not 
take long to perceive that the visitors 
were of a decidedly superior class. ‘There 
had, for instance, been visions of univer- 
sal cigarette-smoking among the women, 
and special smoking-rooms for them had 
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even beensuggested! Butitseemsthatthe 
cigarette habit is far more common among 
American than Cuban women, and it was 
conspicuously absent among these teachers. 

It is often asked: “What are they 
like?” This could be answered only as 
the same question would be answered con- 
cerning an equal body of American teach- 
ers. For in aspect, temperament, char- 
acter, etc., they vary just as a like number 
of our own people would vary. It can 
truthfully be said, however, that they 
make a strikingly sympathetic impression, 
and that, practically, all are gentle-man- 
nered and well-bred. Particularly is this 
true of the women, who nearly all come 
from the best social classes on the island. 
All capable observers agree with Mr. Frye 
that the hope of Cuba for the future rests 
with the women teachers, the charm of 
whose personality 1s supported by quick 
intelligence and a remarkable aptitude for 
imparting knowledge, joined with kind 
hearts, pure minds, and good souls. In 
no part of the world is the standard of 
social morality higher than with the 
women of Cuba. The extreme youth of 
many of these women teachers is notable. 
Not a few of the most capable among them 
are only fourteen or fifteen years old. 
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In Spain a common saying is: “ Hawi- 
briente como un maestro”’—hungry as a 
schoolmaster. It is no longer true of 
Cuba. ‘The pay is remarkably good for 
the conditions there. The rank of a 
teacher is correspondingly high, socially. 
The best and most cultivated families are 
largely represented in this expedition. 
One of the young ladies was heiress to a 
fortune of $40,000,000 when the insurrec- 
tion broke out, and her family is now in 
reduced circumstances. Several of these 
young women suffered for their patriotism 
by terms in Spanish prisons, and many a 
thrilling tale of personal adventure in the 
war might be heard from both men and 
women among those at Cambridge this 
summer. 

The hosts may learn not a little of their 
guests. One thing that finds general ad- 
miration is the universal graciousness of 
manner, the natural charm that marks 
their ordinary daily intercourse. Genuine 
democracy is represented in one aspect 
of this. Being practically an epitome of 
the Cuban people, the expedition includes 
all the ethnic elements of the island, 
though the white race, having had supe- 
rior advantages, is naturally in greater 
proportion here. But there is a plentiful 
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admixture of all the varying shades con- 
tributed by African blood, and there are 
not a few out-and-out negroes. ‘There is, 
however, not the slightest indication of any 
drawing of the color-line. <A_ sense of 
social equality appears to be universal. 
The presence of the African element 
made the question of entertainment some- 
thing of a delicate one, for there were 
some apprehensions as to social attitude 
among a people so racially prejudiced as 
the Americans are, even in New England. 
But there has been no trouble on this 
account. With excellent tact, square holes 
were found for every square peg, and the 
example of such perfect racial equality 
among the visitors was duly reflected 
in the attitude of the hosts, who could 
not well afford to be less gracious. 
The latter are helped in this by the sub- 
tile polish of manner inherent to Castilian 
environment, which Cubans of African 
race share in common with the whites. 
This charm of speech and bearing ex- 
cludes from our thoughts the “ coon ” and 
“darky” associations which, with the 
best of will, we cannot keep from our 
minds when brought into contact with our 
own fellows of somber hue. Another 
contributing element is the lack of any 


sense of social inferiority on the part of 
those of African race. ‘This makes a 
condescending attitude impossible. In 
short, these differences seem to make, in 
our regard, quite a different sort of being 
out of the Cuban negro. ‘The problems 
of racial antagonism, therefore, do not 
seem destined to obtain importance in 
Cuba. ‘This seems all the more remark- 
able when we remember that two decades 
have not yet passed since the extinction 
of negro slavery there. 

Another lesson, both for ourselves and 
for our guests, is that of catholicity—of 
tolerance. Among the numerous signs in 
Castilian that abound on the college 
grounds are certain ones bearing the 
legend, “ Salas Catolicas ” (Catholic Par- 
lors). ‘These point the way to and stand 
at the entrance of Brooks House, the dig- 
nified new structure erected as a memorial 
to Phillips: Brooks. And this building, 
commemorating a great Protestant divine, 
has been assigned to the Catholic organi- 
zations of the University and of Cambridge 
and Boston as headquarters for their pro- 
jected entertainment of their visiting co- 
religionists. In the hall at the foot of the 
grand staircase, opposite the bronze bust 
of the eloquent preacher, stood a bulletin- 
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board with various notices in Spanish ; 
/most prominent, an announcement to the 
effect that members of the expedition 
might confess themselves at “ la iglesia de 
San Pablo ”—the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Paul’s, in Cambridge. 

The regular Summer School of the Uni- 
versity goes on as usual, but its programme 
includes the special course arranged with 
reference to the practical needs of the 
Cubans. The work laid out makes a 
very busy day of it, but the teachers zpply 
themselves to it with striking energy, show- 
ing a determination to make the most of 
their opportunities. The course was 
broadly divided into three departments— 
language, history, and natural science. 
English was the language selected; the 
history, that of the United States and 
of the Spanish-American colonies; the 
natural science was physical geography, 
or physiography. For the last, a_pro- 
gramme of afternoon excursions into the 
country about Boston was _ arranged. 
These excursions not only give remarkable 
opportunities for studying on the ground 
the effects of erosion, glaciation, etc., but 
are enjoyable for the pleasures of open-air 
exercise, of the New England landscape, 
and of many and various glimpses into 
American life and activities. Other ex- 
cursions are devoted to visits to typical 
industrial establishments—printing and 
book-making, shoe-factories, ship-building, 
etc.. as examples of the manifold manu- 
facturing undertakings that underlie the 
material greatness of the American people. 
Great care has been taken to provide com- 
petent instructors who combine with an 
adequate knowledge of Spanish the ability 
to teach. Special lectures on various sub- 
jects were prepared by professors at the 
University. and these were put into Span- 
ish to be read to the audiences, sometimes 
by the authors, but more often by persons 
familiar with the language. Besides the 
regular course, various electives are chosen, 
a popular one being a course of instruction 
in sloyd at the Cambridge Manual Train- 
ing School—manual training having a 
special value for the Cubans, who have 
been peculiarly lacking in means _ for 
training their hands—and therewith quick- 
ening their minds. 

The boarding of the visitors, like all 
the regular expenses of the school, was 
provided for by the fund raised by the 
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University. The women are served with 
coffee and rolls—the universal Cuban 
breakfast—at théir lodgings, while lunch- 
eon and dinner are served at Memorial 
Hall, the men taking all three meals at 
Randall, the new dining-hall of the Uni- 
versity. ‘The filling of these two great 
halls, the one with seforitas y seforas and 
the other with sefiores, is in strange con- 
trast with their customary aspect. 

The work of the school is a pleasure to 
the Cubans, but interspersed through the 
days are many specifically recreative fea- 
tures. Thevisitors are profoundly touched 
and are delightfully responsive to the 
efforts made for their entertainment, their 
convenience, and their comfort—the cor- 
dial reception on landing at the Navy 
Yard, bouquets given each lady in welcome ; 
the provisions for guides and interpreters, 
and the thorough arrangements in all de. 
tails for their reception and care: the 
weekly /az/es, or dances, in their honor in 
the Hemenway Gymnasium ; and instances 
of private hospitality like the delightful 
Sunday lawn-party given by one of. the 
first ladies of Cambridge, who, with her 
husband, came from their seaside home to 
show due hospitality to the strangers ; and 
the printing of acondensed guide in Span- 
ish in one of the Boston dailies, followed 
by a series of short stories by eminent 
Spanish authors, both in Spanish and 
English—all these things have made an 
impression whose lasting effects will well 
repay the pains taken. 

On the part of the Cubans an early tes- 
timonial to their sense of gratitude was 
given in their charming recognition of our 
National holiday. They had been par- 
ticularly impressed with the existence of 
precious memorials of American history 
all about them, and they quietly planned 
to observe the Fourth of July by going in 
a body-to the venerable elm where Wash- 
ington took command of the Continental 
army, to lay there a great wreath. So 
after luncheon the men marched to Memo- 
rial, and through the grand dining-hall, 
where the women had just finished their 
meal, waiting until the latter took the head 
of the procession. At the front a woman 
carried a great American flag. Those 
following carried hundreds of Cuban flags 
and crimson colors with the name of the 
University. After the American banner 


was borne the gigantic wreath, of roses 
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and laurel, and tied with a great crimson 
ribbon with the words: “ A la Memoria 
de Washington el Magisterio de Cuba,” 
(To the Memory of Washington, from the 
Cuban Teachers). President Eliot and 
Mr. Frye were standing under the elm 
when the procession arrived. The wreath 
was reverently laid on the stone beneath 
the old tree. That was all, except the 
tremendous cheering that followed—not 
hurrahs,” but the exciting “ /” of 
the Spanish—zvvas for President Eliot, 
for Mr. Frye, for Za ciudad de Cambridge, 
for Washington, and for e/ pueblo Amert- 
cano. On the wreath were these verses : 
A JORGE WASHINGTON 

America fué tu cuna 

Y de muchos liberales 

Cuvos nombres inmortales 

Se conservan, por fortuna. 

Y no habra persona alguna 

Que haya leido tu historia 

Que no evoque tu memoria 

De alegria tu alma llena. 

Que quien rompe una cadena 

Merecedor es de gloria. 
Un Cubano. 

“ America was thy cradle,” it says of 
the great patriot, “and of many liberal 
men whose 
served. And no one has read thy history 
without evoking thy memory to fill the 
soul with joy. For he that breaks a chain 
is deserving of glory.” Returning to the 
University, and marching down Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, they sang the Cuban 
National Hymn. Crossing the College 
yard, and meeting Mr. Frye, that gentle- 
man was seized and borne on the shoul- 
ders of the men, with cheers and more 
songs, to which a group of Harvard men 
responded with American songs and the 
“rah!” of the University. 

In planning this great expedition, Mr. 
rye had first in mind the definite pur- 
pose of unifying Cuba. The island has 
long been filled with sectional jealousies 
and hatreds. ‘The various parts have 
little connection with each other, and each 
province has considered itself the only 
portion of Cuba worth anything. But 
here representative men and women from 
all parts of Cuba are brought for two 
months into close association for a com- 
mon purpose, learning to know one an- 


names are fortunately pre-- 
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other for what they are, and forming last- 
ing friendships. The desired result is 
assured, and the teachers return to impart, 
each from his or her own little center, 
the lesson of fraternity throughout Cuba. 

Other main objects were to obtain the 
broadening and liberalizing influences of 
travel abroad; the advantages of earnest 
study in the educational capital of Amer- 
ica; contact with the American people in 
contrast with the military power of the 
United States—which was practically all 
they had known to give them an impres- 
sion of Americans. And, finally, there 
was the effect to be produced on their 
return, and the stories to be told of the 
treatment they had received. 

All of these expectations are being richly 
justified. ‘The women, whose home life 
in Cuba is charming, are gaining intimate 
knowledge of much that is best in Ameri- 
can home life; hundreds of new and last- 
ing international friendships are forming— 
and the true American people will have a 
name and a regard in Cuba which would 
otherwise be impossible. One of the men 
teachers wrote to a Boston newspaper that 
he had written for three Havana news- 
papers various articles against the Ameri- 
cans, and very offensive to Americans ; 
he now regretted extremeiy that he had 
done so, but the Americans seen in Cuba, 
were, as a rule, rude, ill-mannered persons, 
who sat with feet on tables, and committed 
various other improprieties. Had they 
been like the Americans of Boston and 
Cambridge, the impression would have 
been very different, and he would return 
with a different conception of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The course at Harvard ends the middle 
of August. It is hoped to be able to show 
the Cubans something of the country at 
large before they embark at New York for 
home at the beginning of September, tak- 
ing them, if possible, to the White Moun- 
tains, to Niagara, and to Washington. If 
the needed funds for the purpose are sub- 
scribed in New. York and elsewhere, this 
will be done. Meanwhile the teachers left 


at home are profitably spending the sum- 
-mer in vacation normal schools at Havana 
and the provincial capitals. 
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The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D. 


Just half a century ago the Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin went as a missionary to 
Ningpo, in the province of Chekiang, China. During all his long life in the 
Flowery Kingdom Dr. Martin has maintained earnest missionary work, but in 
1865 he performed a signal service for the Chinese in another department. At 
that time they had little knowledge of international law. Dr. Martin therefore 
translated Woolsey’s “ International Law” int the Chinese language. The 
task was one which required considerable skill, as the Chinese are great sticklers 
for literary style, and, unless translations strictly conform to their ideas, publica- 
tion is prohibited ; but the dictators at Peking in such matters accepted Dr. Mar- 
tin’s book and published it, and the work has since been the standard Chinese 
authority on international law. : Sir Robert Hart long ago conceived the idea of 
establishing a school for the purpose of teaching English to the Chinese and of 
training them for the Government service. Dr. Martin consented to take charge 
of this school, and for many years remained at its head. Fifteen years ago Dr. 
Martin was made a mandarin of the third class, and twelve years ago he was 
given the privilege of wearing the second button, a privilege accorded to only one 
other foreigner in China. About this time Dr. Martin published his “ Cycle of 
Cathay,” a book which, as The Outlook said at the time of publication, will take 
its place with Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom ” as an authoritative work. When 
the Imperial University of China was established Dr. Martin accepted. the 
Presidency of that institution. 
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SOME FAMOUS SCHOOLS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


VERY great college has a background which must be 

taken into account in any endeavor to understand its 
history or to enter into its spirit. When one thinks of 
the Sorbonne he remembers old Paris in days when the 
Sorbonne was half college and half monastery and the left 
vank of the Seine was crowded with beautiful Gothic 
structures, of which the nave of the old Sorbonne, the 
Hotel de Cluny and the square tower of Sainte Genevieve 
are almost the only survivals. When one remembers 
Heidelberg it is not the modest building in the little square 
which rises before his mind; it is the exquisite landscape, 
the romantic valley of the Neckar, the line of torches mov- 
ing across the bridge as the students march to the famous 
house on the hillside. When the word Oxford is spoken 
there iS evoked in the memory a city of colleges, with 
THE ZOLNAY BUST OF POE gardens fragrant with old associations and touched with 


ripe loveliness of immemorial English summers; everywhere there are towers and 
spires and carven gateways, and across the ancient city bells are always chiming. 
At Edinburgh, he who really sees the University discerns behind the gray quadrangle 
the very “form and pressure” of Seottish life. If one speaks of Harvard there 
returns with the word the older life of Massachusetts Bay with its traditions of 
piety, COUTAgLC, scholarship, and ventle breeding. A college is a visible embodiment 
of certain invisible influences, traditions, and qualities which are as much a part 
of its educational equipment as its libraries, laboratories, teachers, and courses of 
study. ‘hese constitute its larger and deeper if its less definite and obvious life—the 
life which searches, inspires, and often recreates the spirit of the sensitive student. 
Of no institution of the higher learning is this truer than of the University of 
Virginia——an institution of striking individuality, of original organization and methods, 


with traditions and convictions which give }f a place by itself in the educational history 
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of the country. Quite as thoroughly as 
Harvard is the product of the Massachu- 
setts spirit and character this Southern 
university is the product of character 
and life in Virginia, plus the shaping 
influence of a great statesman—Thomas 
Jefferson. ‘The university which crowns 
the hill at Charlottesville has the charm 
which belongs to the Virginia quality 
of mind and manner, and the interest 
which attaches to a distinct type. He 
who would comprehend it must look back 
from it to the times when the Common- 
wealth was shaping itself on the shores of 
the James River, and up from it to the 
quiet’ heights of Monticello, where one 
of the most comprehensive and original 
men yet bred on the continent meditated 
upon the scheme of university education 
which was so near his heart. 

Virginia began with a territory of al- 
most royal extent and of more than royal 
prodigality of resource. When Edmund 
Spenser dedicated the “ Faerie Queene ”’ 
to the great ruler after whom Virginia 
was called, he addressed her as ‘“* Queene 
of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, and 
of Virginia; and the phrase “ kingdom 
of Virginia” is found in various docu- 
ments of the colonial period. ‘There was, 
from the beginning, an amplitude of space 
in Virginia, which reacted upon the char- 
acter and temper of her people. Gen- 
erosity, high spirit, courtesy, and a dispo- 
sition to deal with things in a large way 
were characteristic of the early Virginians. 
They brought good spcial traditions to 
the New World, and they did not suffer 
the hardships of colonial life to dull their 
sense of the value of manners or of the 
charms of a dignified social life. There 
was a time when the claims to an excep- 
tionally large admixture of gentle blood 
in Virginian veins were urged with such 
persistence that the country, mistaking 
perhaps a natural provincial pride for a 
spirit of self-exaltation, was disposed to 
be restive and even skeptical. But these 
exuberant days have passed in Virginia 
as elsewhere, and the country is proud of 
its Virginians, and immensely interested 
in their early history. 

Men and women of gentle breeding 
were perhaps not more numerous among 
them than in Massachusetts and South 
Carolina; for that matter, nearly every 
section of the country has social traditions 
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which make for refinement rather than 
for exclusiveness in the free air of this 
country. In Virginia, however, these 
men and women continued in the New 
World the conditions which they had lett 
behind them in the Old; they were the 
owners of great estates; they lived with 
the prodigality of large landed propri- 
etors ; separated by long distances from 
one another, they kept open house and 
made much of social life; living on tide- 
waters, and shipping the produce of their 
plantations direct to the old countries, 
they kept in touch with the society from 
which they had parted, imported and 
wore the prevailing fashions in London, 
imported and read the latest books from 
the best English authors, and sent their 
sons to foreign universities. ‘They con 
tinued in Virginia the habits and life of 
the English country gentlemen. 

While men of the same quality in Mas- 
sachusetts were absorbed in theological 
and philosophical studies, and were deal- 
ing with education from the standpoint of 
theology and scholarship, the men of 
Virginia were living out-of-doors, hunting, 
fishing, managing great estates, developing 
extraordinary capacity for dealing with 
public affairs, and regarding education as 
the accomplishment of a gentleman. 

In New England the town-meeting 
became a school of pure democracy, and 
the township was the political unit; in 
Virginia the distances between neighbors 
made the adoption of the parish system 
almost inevitable, and the parish system 
meant the rule of the community by a 
small body of men who were at the start 
representative, but who soon began to fill 
the vacancies in their own number and 
became a close corporation; while the 
county became the political unit. In 
New England local officers were largely 
elected by the people; in Virginia they 
were largely appointed by the Governor on 
the nomination of self-perpetuating boards. 
Add to these differences of political organ- 
ization between the two leading colonies 
the further fact that in Virginia great 
estates were kept intact until 1776 by the 
operation of the customs of primogeniture 
and entail, and the dominance of men of 
social position in the affairs of Virginia 
and the organization of life about a social 
rather than an individual ideal become 
clear and intelligible. 
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This aristocratic organization of society 
was, however, permeated by an intense 
love of liberty, and when the crisis came 
the voice of Virginia and the voice of 
Massachusetts sounded with equal dis- 
tinctness the call to arms, and put vitality 
and courage into the other colonies. 
Social conditions in Virginia bred men of 
great force and power of leadership, and 
of the five men whoare commonly regarded 
as having had the greatest influence in 
giving American institutions their final 
form it is significant that four were Vir- 
The Commonwealth was full of 


ginians. 
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men who were politicians by instinct, with 
a few leaders at the top who were’ states- 
men by training as well as by genius. 

In the later colonial times the best books 
were read in Virginia, and the traditions 
of classical scholarship were never suffered 
to die out; but the chief interest was in 
public life, and it was in statecraft rather 
than in literature that the genius of old 
Virginia expressed itself. 

The early Virginians were active, daring, 
full of the mingled courage and audacity 
evoked by the opportunities and perils of 
the New World, lovers of sport, and 
accomplished out-of-doors men. In_ his 
spirited life of Washington Professor 
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Woodrow Wilson, a representative grad- 
uate of the University of Virginia, has 
made us feel, not only the charm, but the 
reaction on character of a manner of liv- 
ing in which the emphasis was thrown 
upon action as definitely as in New Eng- 
land it was thrown upon meditation. 
Before the tide-water district was settled, 
Virginians were exploring the region be- 
yond the mountains ; Washington blazing 
a way into the wilderness and becoming a 
conspicuous forerunner of Clark. 

The eirliest hero of the State, whose 
life, in the light of the latest research, has 
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taken on an epical dignity and range of 
action, typified the temper of the colonists 
of the old Commonwealth. Of Captain 
John Smith it is recorded that, on his 
return in 1600 to Willoughby, after three 
years of fighting against the Spaniards in 
the Netherlands, * within a short time, 
being glutted with too much company, 
wherein he took small delight, he retired 
himself into a little woody pasture a good 
way from any town, environed with many 
hundred acres of woods. Here, by a fair 
brook, he built a pavilion of boughs, where 
only in his clothes he lay. His study was 
Macchiavelli’s ‘ Art of War’ and Marcus 
Aurelius ; his exercise a good horse, with 
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lance and ring ; his food 
was thought to be more 
of venison than any- 
thing else.” 

From such a people, 
with their instinct for 
vood social usage, their 
passion for action, and 
their love of the manly 
virtues, came the charm- 
ing gentlewomen and 
gentlemen of whom Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page 
has drawn such admira- 
ble portraits, and the 
daring adventurers 
whose sword-play has 
been heard of late in 
the brilliant stories of 
Miss Mary Johnston. 

The love of letters bore fruit early in 
the history of the colony, and the college 
of William and Mary is second only to 
Harvard in the long chronological list of 
American colleges. It was opened in 
1693, but it was planned three-quarters 
of a century earlier. In 1622, while 
Sandys and Nicholas Ferrar were on the 
very point of establishing the college, the 
colony was devastated by an outbreak of 
Indian rage against the settlers, which 
almost obliterated the struggling com- 
munities. Seventy-one years later, in the 
old capital of the colony, which still keeps 
its old-time dignity and charm, the Col- 
lege of William and Mary began>a career 
which has left its impress on the educa- 
tional life of the entire South. 

Among its graduates 
was Thomas Jefferson, 
a man of marvelously 
clear intelligence, of 
wide and varied inter- 
ests, whose genius, not 
only for generalization 
in the region of politi- 
cal ideas, but for the 
(liscovery of new ways 
of doing old things and 
the working out of new 
methods in practical 


atfairs, was so extraordi 
nary that, more than any 
other man on this con 
tinent save Franklin, he 
seems to have thought 
way 


consistently 
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TERRACE 
through life and to have applied his intelli- 
gence habitually to all its details. No 
one can note the devices for economy 
of time and strength introduced by Mr. 
Jefferson at Monticello and study the 
extraordinary minuteness with which he 
worked out, not only the organization of 
the university at Charlottesville and _ its 
plan of work, but the details of its archi- 
tectural scheme, without gaining a fresh 
impression of the extraordinary genius of 
the man who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. Jefferson’s attention was turned to 
the educational needs of Virginia at a 
very early time in his career; in a letter 
Written in 1818, ten years after his retire- 
ment from the Presidency, he said: “ A 
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system of general instruction which shall 
reach every description of our citizens, 
from the highest to the poorest, as it was 
the earliest, se will it be the latest, of all 
the public concerns in which I shall per- 
mit myself to take an interest.” In early 
life he was eager to transform the College 
of William and Mary into a university. 
The geographical disadvantages of its sit- 
uation became more apparent, however, 
as the center of population moved west- 
ward, and “a new college in a more cen- 
tral part of the State ’’ became the project 
and dream of his maturer years. Five 
years of residence in Europe, beginning 
in 1784, afforded ample opportunities for 
the study of foreign universities. His 
interest in the Italian universities was 
early awakened; then he became con- 
vinced that Geneva was the best place for 
study on the Continent; Edinburgh also 
evoked his admiration, and he declared 
that the Swiss and Scotch cities were 
“the two eyes of Europe.” In 1794 the 
French faculty of the University of Geneva, 
finding their political environment uncon- 
genial, proposed to Mr, Jefferson to trans- 
fer their work to Virginia if proper 
arrangements could be made. ‘The great 
Virginian, who was a provincial only by 
the accident of birth, but a true cosmopol- 
itan by the very temper of his mind, caught 
at the hope of establishing a center of Old- 
World culture in the New World, and urged 
the Legislature of Virginia to make proper 
provision for the establishment of the 
Genevan faculty on an adequate foundation 
in Virginia. The scheme was contempo- 
rary with Mr. Jefferson’s large-minded view 
of human affairs, but it was many decades 
in advance of the average breadth of 
vision of any legislature in the New World; 
indeed, it is doubtful if any legislative 
body in this country or abroad is to-day 
on a level with the Jeffersonian conception 
of international relations along intellectual 
lines. Washington understood the situa- 
tion much better; he doubted the expe- 
diency of importing a body of foreign 
scholars, and suggested, if such a step 
were taken, that they ought not to be taken 
from one country ; he was of opinion that 
eminent Scotchmen should be included. 
It developed later that Mr. Jefferson 


craved the society of scholars and men of 
science, whom he found in such numbers in 
kurope, and was eager to command these 
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higher resources of civilization at home. 
Phere are some things, however, which 
cannot be imported; they must be devel- 
oped at home; and Mr. Jeflerson, though 
he did not realize his dream, did much to 
prepare the way for its realization. 

The exact date of the birth in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s mind of tne idea of a university 
for the State of Virginia is unknown; 
from early manhood he meditated upon 
the best method of securing popular edu- 
cation for all citizens of the State; he 
had, at different times, worked out differ- 
ent plans towards the accomplishment of 
this great end; when the War of the Revo- 
lution began in 1776, the university idea 
had taken definite shape; through the 
dark years which followed he never aban- 
doned it; during his residence in Europe 
he diligently sought light on university 
methods ; while he was absorbed by the 
work and perplexities of the Presidency, 
he never for a moment lost interest in the 
project, and it filled and crowned the 
period of his retirement from active politt- 
cal work. For forty years, through every 
medium of influence, he strove to awaken 
interest in education in Virginia; he wrote 
forthe press; he conducted a voluminous 
correspondence ; he laid the matter before 
hosts of people in personal interviews. — In 
the end he created a widespread interest 
and prepared the way for legislative action. 

The most difficult and trying part of 
the work was still to be done, and in this 
final stage Mr. Jefferson had the eager 
and effective aid of Mr. |~seph C. Cabell, 
who deserves to be remembered as a co- 
founder of the university. ‘Through mani- 
fold perplexities, in the face of apparently 
insurmountable difficulties arising from 
local jealousies, the opposition of other 
schools, the apathy in which such efforts 
are often suffocated, these two tireless serv- 
ants of the nigher education pushed their 
great enterprise to completion. By an 
act, passed by the Legislature in 1816, 
Albemarle Academy was enlarged in scope 
to become Central College, of which the 
Governor of the Commonweaith was to be 
the patron, with a board of visitors which 
included Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, and Joseph C. Cabell, 
and the corner-stone of the college was 
laid in the autumn of 1817. ‘There was 
still another .stage to be taken in the 
remarkable evolution of a university which 
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the Rotunda facing the 
Lawn, stand the irregu- 
lar summits of the 
Ragged Mountains 
which every reader of 
Poe knows well. The 
scenery strength 
and boldness without 
severity. Monti- 
cello -the landscape has 
the quietness of large 
spaces, the freshness of 
rich vegetation, and the 
variety and beauty of 
distant ranges of wooded 
hills with long stretches 
of green meadows. The 
home of Monroe is 
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Mr. Jefferson had carried on with indomi- 
table patience and persistency, and that 
step was taken when the General Assem- 
bly, on the 25th of January, 1819, united 
the Central College and the University of 
Virginia. On the 7th of March, 1825, the 
University opened its doors and started on 
its remarkable career. On the 4th of 
July of the following year Mr. Jefferson 
died, but not until he had seen the large 
lines of the University distinctly marked, 
its work thoroughly in hand, and its char- 
acter determined. 

Looking down from the heights of 
Monticello, where he spent an old age 
full of honor and work, with troops of 
friends coming and going, depleting his 
fortunes, but giving the stately old house 
association with what- 
ever was best in the 
intellectual and social 
life of the time, Mr. 
Jefferson saw the begin- 
nings of the academic 
community which is so 
strikingly and nobly 
housed on the broad 
plateau on the skirts of 
Charlottesville. To 
the west rise the peaks 
of the Blue Ridge, so 
set against the horizon 
that they seem to gath- 
er and hold the fading 
splendor of the day 
until the stars are in 
their places. On the 
right, as one turns from 


within sight, and not 
many miles away is Montpellier, the resi- 
dence of Madison. 

In the heart of this noble landscape, 
typical of the extent and natural resources 
of the ancient Commonwealth, stands the 
University, whose outward form and in- 
ward spirit were the creation of its found- 
er. ‘There has been a long line of royal 
and noble founders, but neither William 
of Wykeham nor Henry VI. was able to 
create the institutions of which they laid 
the foundations. This was precisely what 
Mr. Jefferson did; he created the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He worked out the 
architectural scheme down to its minutest 
detail; and, first in many things, the 
University was the first college in this 
country to adopt a general architectural 
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scheme at the start, and to preserve it 
intact. ‘True to his idea of the interna- 
tional character of education and the 
universality of its interests, Mr. Jefferson 
housed the University in a_ Rotunda, 
modeled after the Pantheon, with a fine 
dome, and faced by noble columns which 
serve to connect two colonnades, more 
than six hundred feet in length, containing 
students’ rooms, broken by five pavilions 
on each side, which serve as professors’ 
houses. ‘This great quadrangle, which ts 
called the Lawn, is completed at the west 
end by three buildings constructed since 
the fire which destroyed the Rotunda five 
years ago. ‘These buildings, devoted to 
physical and mechanical laboratories and 
lecture-rooms and containing a fine unt- 
versity hall, harmonize with the general 
scheme of the University without imitat- 
ing it. Back of these two colonnades, 
which face the lawn, running east and 
west, and separated from them by gardens, 
are two other rows of students’ rooms, 
which are called Ranges, in front of which 
run continuous arcades. ‘There are also 
a number of smaller buildings for stu 
dents on the north side of the University 
grounds, a biological laboratory and Med. 
ical Hall, achemical laboratory, a Museum 
of Natural History, a Medical Dispensary, 
an observatory, the chapel, and the 
Fayerweather gymnasium. 

The University is unique in its housing, 
reproducing as it does, on a great scale, 
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Greek and Roman lines, 
and presenting every order of classical 
architecture in the long sweep of white 
columns. ‘The great quadrangle is shaded 
but not dwarfed by four rows of trees which 
traverse it north and south, sufficiently 
near the colonnacdes to atford a grateful 
shade. By moonlight the effect of the 
long lines of white columns is enchanting, 
and one easily imagines himself under 
another sky and in the presence of an 
older civilization. ‘The drawings of the 
founder show that the different types of 
well-known Roman buildings were studied 
and reproduced from Palladio’s great work 
on architecture. ‘There are reminders on 
every side of the Pantheon, the baths of 
Caracalla and Diocletian, the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, and other famous struc- 
tures. ‘The great hall of the Rotunda 
contains the library, with the statue of 
Mr. Jefferson, the Zolnay bust of Poe, 
which was unveiled with appropriate 
exercises, on a golden autumn day last 
year, and other memorials. ‘The colon 
nades are a single story in height, and 
the students’ rooms form a succession of 
cheerful cells, decorated with the inimita 
ble touch which only the undergraduate 
knows how to impart to furniture, books, 
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photographs, balls and bats, fencing foils, 

and those cushions for window seats which 

are to be found in numbers past calcula- 

tion and almost beyond belief in American 

A Yale Junior is reported to be 
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the happy possessor of more than one 
hundred and fifty of these evidences of 
modern luxury and feminine skill! The 
absence of the manifold conveniences of 
the modern college dormitory is noticeable, 
but there are many compensations ; and it 
is a pleasure to note that simplicity is still 
the note of studént life in Virginia. Sim- 
plicity, it is worth remembering, is always 
a note of the highest culture. 

The University is not only unique in its 
housing, but for many years it was unique 
in its government and educational methods. 
Unlike the New England colleges, which 
followed English precedents and were 
gradually developed out of small begin- 
nings, the University of Virginia came 
into existence upon a plan which had 
been matured after long study of many 
institutions by a man of cosmopolitag 
temper and original mind, Like the 
famous Declaration from the same hand, 
the plan of the University was based 
on a broad reading of all past history. It 
represented a vast amount of observation 
and reflection, and drew freely upon the 
experience of the Old World; but it was 
intensely American in spirit and govern- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson was a democrat of 
the democrats ; more, perhaps, than any 
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other man of his time, he believed in un- 
restricted self government, in the capacity 
of men to rule themselves. Liberty was 
not an abstraction with him; it was a 
passion; and he founded the University 
of Virginia on faith in American man.- 
hood. “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man,” he 
once wrote. In the inscription written 
by himself on the monumert over his 
grave in the little burying ground at 
Monticello, no reference is made to the 
distinguished positions he had filled in 
public life—Governor of Virginia, Minis- 
ter to France, Secretary of State, Presi- 
dent of the United States. The mind of 
the old statesman fastened by instinct on 
his services to liberty and education: 
‘ Author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; of the Statute of Virginia for Relig- 
ious Freedom; ahd Father. of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” Surely no more 
impressive record has been cut on any 
monument in this country. 

This passion for liberty, and faith in 
the capacity of men to use without abus 
ing it, found full expression in the organi- 
zation of the University. That organiza- 
tion secured “freedom for the student in 
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selecting his studies, and freedom for the 
professor in selecting text-books and 
methods of instruction ; freedom for the 
student from all espionage by the faculty, 
and freedom for the faculty from the 
odium inseparably attached to spies; 
freedom for the student from ¢xcessively 
numerous or petty regulations of discipline, 
and freedom for the faculty from the 
dictation of a president ; freedom for the 
student from compulsory attendance at 
chapel, and freedom for the professor from 
sectarian domination or interference of 
any kind with his religious beliefs.” 

The executive head of the University is 
the chairman of the faculty, who is elected 
annually by the Board of Visitors; and so 
far every attempt to change this feature of 
the University organization by the substi 
tution of a president with permanent ten- 
ure of office has been unsuccessful. There 
are twenty-two different schools in_ the 
University—twelve of these are academie, 
seven being literary and seven scientific ; 
and seven are professional, three in the 
medical and two in the law de- 
pariments, one in engineering, 
and one in agriculture. ‘The 
professor at the head of each 
of these schools has entire free 
dom in the management of his 
school as regards subjects and 
methods of study; the faculty, 
made up of the heads of the 
schools, regulates the time de- 
voted to instruction in each 
school. 

There are no entrance exami- 
nations, no fixed time is pre- 
scribed for applicants for any 
degree, and there is no fixed 
curriculum; student may 
spend one year or ten at the 
University ; he may study in any 
held he chooses, but he is obliged 
to enter a certain number of 
schools; if he is not working for 
a degree he may elect these schools for him- 
self; if he is working for a degree he must 
select the schools which are grouped with 
reference to preparation for that degree; 
no honorary degrees are granted by the 
University, and examinations for regular 
degrees are severe and searching. Al 


though the earliest American college to 
introduce the elective system, the Univer- 
sity has rigidly upheld the value of its 
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degrees, and, by means of the group sys- 
tem, has insured balanced and harmo- 
nious training. ‘The introduction of unt 
versity organization was accompanied by 
the use of university methods in the class- 
room, where teachers and students have 
worked together for seventy-five years 
with a minimum reliance on text-books 
and formal aids of every kind, and a 
maximum use of the teacher’s knowledge, 
enthusiasm, skill, and spirit of fellowship 
with his pupils. 

The love of the classics has always been 
characteristic of cultivated men in the 
South, ancl this love has been fostered, in 
no small degree, by the modern spirit in 
which Latin and Greek have long been 
taught at Charlottesville. Mr. Jefferson 
put the modern languages on a level with 
the ancient, and in the importance and 
time given to them the University has 
been a pioneer. Mr. Jetlerson also fore- 


saw the place which the study of Anglo- 
Saxon was to hold in English training, 
and Anglo-Saxon was taught at Charlottes. 
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ville long before it found a place in the 
curriculum of other American colleges. 
The university spirit pervades the medi- 
cal department, which aimed at the start 
to give “culture and training to the gen- 
eral student, rather than professional 
training to the would-be practitioner.” 
One of the most characteristic and in- 
Spiring features of life at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia is the confidence reposed 
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by the faculty in the students, and the 
respect paid by the students to the faculty. 
‘The relations between the two bodies are 
delightfully free, cordial, and courteous. 
A more manly and self-respecting body of 
young men than the undergraduates at 
(‘harlottesville would not be easy to find. 
They are treated as gentlemen, and they 
rigidly impose the code of the gentleman 
upon the student body. There are a few 
unwritten laws, and these are strictly en- 
forced by the undergraduate body. ‘The 
Lawn, although the center of activity and 
work for more than six hundred young 
men, is conspicuously free from disorder 
of every kind. ‘Tothe University belongs 
the real and lasting distinction of having 
been first among American colleges to 
introduce the honor system in examina- 
tions, and to intrust its students with the 
rights and duties of self-government. Here 
also Mr. Jefferson’s college was simply 
following the precedents and practice of 
the older universities. No element in the 
education furnished by the University has 
been more influential or important than 
this training of students in the principles 
and practice of a democratic society. 

It was Mr. Jefferson’s intention to set 
apart a room in the Rotunda for religious 
services, and in place of a_ theological 
chair, which it seemed unwise to intro- 
duce, to invite the le.ding religious de- 
nominations of the State to establish their 
theological seminaries near the University, 
offering to their pupils all the advantages 
secured to its own students. In view of 
these facts, to say nothing of Jefferson’s 
reverence for and familiarity with the 
Bible, as disclosed in his correspondence, 
the apprehensions of some Federalists, 
based on his alleged godless character, 
afford entertaining reading for the student 
of to-day. ‘Then as now the servant of 
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the people was rewarded by misappre 
hensions of his purposes, which were 
often grotesque, and misrepresentations 
of his principles, which, it is to be feared, 
were often malicious. Daily prayers and 
Sunday services are held in a chapel 
built for the University by its alumni and 
friends ; the attendance, in harmony with 
the spirit and traditions of the institution, 
being voluntary. A _ chaplain, selected 
from one of the four most prominent relig- 
ious bodies represented in the University, 
is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of professors and students. In this 
college of manifold beginnings in many 
helds, one is not surprised to learn that 
the first College Christian Association was 
organized. 

The absence of the class-system gives 
student life at the University great free- 
dom, and avoids the kind of evils repre- 
sented by hazing. ‘The men show, as a 
rule, unusual maturity of character and 
taste; they are noticeably courteous in 
their relations with oneanother ; forthe tra- 
ditions of the University and of Southern 
life are in accord in this matter. With 
characteristic foresight Mr. Jefferson rec- 
ognized the place of athletics in educa- 
tion, and the University has not been deaf 
to the attractions of the field and the 
gymnasium ; she holds an easy supremacy 
in athletics among Southern institutions, 
and has more than once given points to 
Harvard, Princeton, and Cornell. The 
University has the usual complement of 
literary and Greek letter societies and 
clubs of every kind. 

One is impressed at Charlottesville with 
the delightful relations between the fac- 
ulty and the students, the manly bearing 
of the undergraduates, the dignity and 
simplicity of student life, and the harmony 
between the University and the historic 
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and contemporary life of the South. 
There is, and has always been, in the 
University a high standard of scholar- 
ship, but of scholarship in its relations to 
individual force and to public efficieney. 
A glance at the list of the alumni of the 
University shows how definitely and gen- 
erously the institution has trained men 
for public life, and how, widespread its 
influence has become in public affairs. 
It has loyally fulfilled the noble concep- 
tion of the place of a university in a demo- 
cratic society which Mr. Jefferson set forth 
with such clearness and force, in words 
which ought to be recorded in public 
places in every American college: 


’rimary education, he declared, ought: (1) 
To give to every citizen the information he 
needs for the transaction of his own business; 
2) to enable him to calculate for himsell, 
and to express and preserve his ideas, his 
contracts, and accounts in writing: (3) to 
improve, by reading, his morals and his fae- 
ulties; (4) to understand Ins duties to his 
neighbors and to his country; (5) to know 
his rights; (6) to observe with intelligence 
and faithfulness the social relations under 
which he shall be placed.” University eduea 
tion ought: “(1) To form the statesmen, leg 
islators, and judges, on whom public prosper 
ity and individual happiness are so much to 
depend; (2) to expound the principles and 
structures of government, the laws which reg- 
ulate the intercourse of nations, those formed 
municipally for our own government, and a 
sound spirit of legislation, which, banishing 
all unnecessary restraint on individual action, 
shall leave us free to do whatever does not 
violate the equal. rights of another; (3) to 
harmonize and promote the interests of agri 
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culture, manufactures, and commerce, and by 
well-informed views of political economy to 
give a free scope to the public industry; (4) 
to develop the reasoning faculties of our 
youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their 
morals, and instil into them the principles of 
virtue and order: (5) to enlighten them with 
mathematical and physical sciences, which 
advance the arts, and administer to the health, 
the subsistence, and comforts of human life; 
(6) and, generally, to form them to habits of 
reflection and correct action, rendering them 
examples of virtue to others, and of happiness 
within themselves.” 


The University of Virginia holds a 
place of its own in our educational his- 
tory; it was our first real university; its 
achievements in the field of scholarship 
and its service to public life have been 
manifold, and have not yet had adequate 
recognition. It was the creation of 
of the most fertile and original statesmen 
we have yet produced; three Presidents 
or ex-Presidents sat on its first Board of 
Visitors; it is associated with one of the 
foremost American letters, and 
with a long line of cultivated, scholarly, 
and distinguished men in public and pro 
fessional life; it is the most democratic 
of American colleges in its organization ; 
it has a noble setting of mountains and a 
campus of unsurpassed beauty ; above all, 
it is genuinely and typically representative 
of a generous and high-spirited 
who have never parted with their idealism, 
and among whom the traditions of 
courage, courtesy, and hospitality are still 
sacred. 
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The Educational Value of the Social Side 


of Student Lite. 


I.—In America 


By G. Stanley Hall, LL.D. 


President of Clark University 


HE history of student life is a vast 
subject, the copious literature of 
which is scattered and often in- 

accessible. Up to the tenth century, 
there was no curriculum, but students 
wandered from master to master and from 
topic to topic In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, Bologna, Paris, and 
Oxford were frequented by thousands of 
students, all interested in scholastic and 
theological subjects, who heard the great 
teachers and took part in dialectic and 
debate. Almost everybody was admitted 
to everything without examinations or 
requirements, which were reserved only 
for those who took degrees. All through 
the Middle Ages universities were corpora- 
tions, as the term means, all the mem- 
bers of which were vested with especial and 
cherished privileges. Students were given 
free passes even through hostile countrtes ; 
they were exempt from arrest on all save 
minor charges, except by the university 
beadle ; sometimes they were exempt from 
military service, and liberty often degen- 
erated into license. In several academic 
centers, the student body was supreme, 
and engaged and discharged professors at 
will. In the earliest times of asceticism, 
the masters often were the tyrants. Grown 
students were flogged, they went without 
fire, did not leave their rooms save with 
an attendant, all sports were forbidden, 
and other worldliness was supreme. ‘The 
pendulum has often swung to the other 
extreme of lawlessness; cock-fighting, 
hunting with dogs and falcons, every 
game of chance, occasionally fights and 
robberies on the open street, and exces- 
sive inebriation have prevailed. Wehave 
remarkable but no doubt veracious ac- 
counts of champions in beer duels who 
drank, according to the strict rules of the 
Kommers,” an ineredible number of 
glasses, and then from their boots, or the 
shoes of vile women, or from under their 
arms, and when they could drink no more 
lay on the floor while their companions 
poured in more through a funnel. 
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Outbreaks between town and gown 
have been incessant everywhere. The 
students of Bologna sought to enforce a 
boycott upon the tradesmen, who made a 
large part of the town, by withdrawing to 
a hill and negotiating terms with both 
town and Pope before they would return. 
In 1345 Oxford town overcame and 
whipped students and even killed some of 
them at the altar, tore their books, and 
burned and pillaged the buildings. The 
townspeople have always been called by 
contemptuous names—Philistines, barba- 
rians, and heathen. At Yale, oniy a few 
decades ago, in a broil where a student 
stabbed a sailor, a town mob sought to 
batter down the buildings with a cannon, 
which was fortunately spiked. The sense 
of irresponsibility by the sons of wealthier 
men increased by the brevity of college 
residence ; the superior learning, dress, 
and address, which excite local jealousy 
by winning the favor of young lady resi- 
dents ; the occasional extortion of shop- 
keepers and precautions against the stu- 
dent vice of incurring debt—all made this 
antagonism more intense. 

Again, in olden times the Freshman, 
called the fox, yellow bill, or | janus, has 
been subjected to all kinds of .ndignities. 
His freshness needs to be salted; he was 
green grass that needs to be cured; in 
olden times he was filthy and needed to 
be scrubbed or painted; he must become 
a shorist with hair and beard shaved; 
was forced to get drunk with intoxicants 
and tobacco; was the victim of every 
practical joke; there was a long list of 
things which might be stolen from him by 
general consent without crime. 

Pennalism in its severer type was a 
very different thing from prolonged haz- 
ing, for it consisted of a certain degree of 
slavery of a man in the under to one in 
the upper classes. ‘The fag must run on 
errands, perhaps prepare one or all of the 
meals, lay out the clothes, supervise the 
washing, and in olden times watch with, 
play, sing, and copy for his master. ‘The 
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medizval “ Nations,” which were volun- 
tary guilds of students who came from 
the same locality to a strange city, were 
organized for mutual assistance and help 
in health and sickness. ‘The old * inns” 
or “hospices,” which survive in the col- 
leges of the English universities, and the 
‘house ” of the fitting school were at first 
mere places for board, lodging, and a 
common life for poor students. As they 
grew, the authorities came to first inspect 
and finally to control and own them. 

The *“ Burschenschaften,” organized in 
1816, reflected and intensifed the German 
longing for freedom after the war of liber- 
ation. At their great festival at Wartbure 
in 1817. twenty-eight un-German books 
were burned; the sacrament was taken 
with a vow to preserve the spirit of truth 
and freedom, and student life seemed 
about to be regenerated, when a fanatical 
theological student, Sand, tried to assassi- 
nate a conservative leader and author, 
Kotzebue, whereupon the Government de- 
clared war upon these societies. Brief as 
was their career, they reduced dueling to 
nearly one-twentieth its former dimensions, 
banished gambling, and greatly increased 
chastity. 

The “ corps,” best known to travelers 
by their tiny colored caps and ribbons, 
made dueling popular again and inspired 
many a student with the need of having a 
record of one hundred duels to his credit. 
The * honor” which they maintained ts a 
curious, intricate, and wonderful thing. 

The organizing instinct is very strong 
in student life. In a forthcoming history of 
it, covering many of these points more fully, 
Mr. H. 1. Sheldon enumerates scores of 
organizations—some for mere arrant, fluid 
nonsense ; others are purely convivial; 
others for debate, for athletics, for every 
branch of nature-study or science ; others 
are political, like the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge “unions,” which are organized 
exactly like Parliament, and debate the 
same bills, and often induce members of 
Parliament to part.cipate ; secret societies 
which count about 150,000 past and pres- 
ent members in America, and hold $5,000,- 
000 or $6,000,000 worth of property ; essay 
clubs ; philosophical, religious, and diverse 
professional organizations ; not to mention 
the many societies which exist only in 
big names with officers who never met. 

One of the chief features of modern 
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student life is, of course, athletics, the 
two chief dangers of which, in the United 
States, are, first, that so few actually parti- 
cipate. In England each “house” in 
the great publi Kton, Rugby, 
Harrow, etc., is matched against the other 
houses of the same school, so that a large 
proportion of the entire student body ts 
enlisted, and these matches absorb far 
more time than the interschoiastic games, 
The same is true of the colleges of the 
English universities. Here even class 
games pale before the great intercolle- 
giate matches. ‘The other evil is the pro- 
fessional spirit and the desire to win at 
any cost, which ts directly opposed to the 
true sportsmanlike love of a good game, 
which ts almost the mark of a gentleman 
in England. ‘The spirit of the beating, 
and esSpce lally the great football matches, 
here is very different in this respect from 
that in England. Here it is accounted a 
Virtue to subordinate individual glory to 
that of the team, and the team to that of 
the college; but this is a hard 
really to attain. In England the desire is 
to play the most honest, open game with 
every condition equal, so that the really 
best shall win, and all subterfuges and 
surprises, like new football wedges, greased 
leather suits, and novel tactics and tackles, 
would be thought unworthy of the uni- 
versity athlete. 

Athletics have given a good topic of 
conversation to undergraduates that is 
prolific, hygienic, and not without its moral 
influence. It enables youth to taste the 
glory of honorable distinction and ap 
plause, and thus whets his appetite for 
rewards in higher fields. It been a 
restraint upon appetite and some of the 
temptations and irregularities to which 
youth is prone, and ts a factor of ineal 
culable influence for good or.bad upon 
the individual. ‘The tmstincts of contest, 
iw in youth, generally need to be 
developed and not suppressed in modern 
times. (Once every and college 
had its bully, and every one knew whom 
he could whip in a fight and whom he 
could not, and still in class rushes as well 
as in many and these in- 
Stincts are developed. ‘The pubiic 
ment of to-day tones down these ancient 
ways In many ways. At Princeton one 
Freshman ideal ts to place enormous post- 
ers at night, with letters that can be read 
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a mile away, challenging the Sophomores 
to a battle, which almost never occurs. 

The debating society, which for the 
second and third quarters of the closing 
century played a very important role and 
then almost died, gave an education which 
it has been sought to reproduce in recent 
years by intercollegiate debates. ‘The 
great fault of these is that so few com- 
pete for selection; the subjects have to 
be assigned often in the face of individual 
preferences ; and, above all, the professors 
coach students so much that there is often 
very little that is original with the de- 
baters. ‘The subject is divided very care- 
fully so that each of the six speakers has 
his own field ; the edification to the hearer 
is rich and often profound, but the spon- 
taneity and even the flow of wit seen in 
the English universities is usually absent. 
Excessive fluency in debate is vicious and 
dangerous, but stimulus, if wisely applied, 
is great and wholesome. 

It is one of the greatest epochs in the 
life of a young man when he leaves the 
paternal influences of a_ well-conducted 
fitting school, and, still more, when he 
leaves home and enters a large college, 
where, in almost everything that does not 
pertain to his studies, he is left alone and 
uncontrolled for the first time. His mind 
is never so open and plastic to whatever 
influences he meets. He feels himself 
fresh, docile, free, in need of great en- 
lightenment and transformation; looks 
with certain awe upon those who have 
been there long enough to know the ways 
of the college world, so that the “ morale” 
of the acquaintances he forms or the 
society he joins and his life for the first 
few months is of an importance which 
indefinitely transcends all that concerns 
his studies. When colleges were com- 
posed of poor men who must earn their 
own livelihood and had an earnest pur- 
pose, as in the Scotch universities and in 
the New England colleges up to a gen- 
eration ago, it was very different; but 
now the powers of good and evil nowhere 
battle more fiercely for the souls of men 
than when the new-comer enters upon 
academic life. Dissipation, despite all 


disclaimers to the contrary, is prevalent 
and even excessive in many of the larger 
institutions. Souls and bodies are maimed 
and sometimes wrecked for life by habits 
nowhere more covered up by the environ- 
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ment and nowhere more disguised under 
the specious form of good manners and 
intelligence, and nowhere so cloaked by 
the whole power and influence of a cor- 
poration. 

Qn the whole, | am more and more in- 
clined to regard the lamentably neglected 
college life for the average student as 
more important for his influence and posi- 
tion in life later than the curriculum. 
The likes and dislikes, the interests and 
ideals, that prevail in our own academic 
institutions differ widely and ought to be 
carefully considered in the selection of an 
institution. Some are mature and earnest 
enough to dotome steering for themselves, 
and can keep the tiller true despite the 
tides and currents of college sentiment 
that surround them, but most drift and 
float hopelessly at first; the vast nunbers 
of students in our larger institutions limit, 
repress, and obscure the individuality for 
which the smaller college or university is 
the best environment, 

College self-government, which has been 
tried in various forms and degrees in 
nearly one-half the American colleges, 
while it has often been a total failure and 
has never been an entire success, has 
nevertheless contributed much to bring 
about a healthier tone of feeling. Very 
much has been lost by the decline of the 
class as a unit of the organization in the 
While the bond between 
classmates is not always intense, it is last- 
ing. As the members die and become 
few, their interest in each other often 
grows warmer. ‘The secret society spe- 
cializes and generally narrows academic 
friendships. Instead of being extended 
horizontally to many of the same class, 
grade, or age, it stretches up and down, 
including freshmen and the older alumni, 
who return to reunions; so that perhaps 
there is some danger of not so fully living 
out each stage of life in its time. I have 
sometimes imagined that the strong Greek 
letter fraternity in some of our institu- 
tions might perhaps grow into something 
like the English college and slowly develop 
graduate resident tutors’ possibility with 
an interchange of work. All the material 
forhis departure seems ready, and it cer- 
tainly seems to me an experiment worth 
trying. 

Finally, as a field for future anthropo- 
logical and psychological study, academic 
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life affords rich and rare material. ‘The 
word school means leisure,and students 
are isolated from life; they are freed from 
the hot competition of business, from the 
struggle for survival, from the obligations 
of social duties and conventionalities, and 
are left more and more in a carefully pro- 
tected and sheltered state with rare im- 
munity and exemption from obligations, 
and incited only to do what they wish. 
‘They choose their own studies, have con- 
siderable license in attendance upon exer- 
cises, and are oiten almost without any 
parietal rules that are really enforced. 
Prohibitions are now almost as few as 
those of Eden with the fruit of only two 
trees forbidden. We see in student life 
the condition which many philosophers 
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have desiderated and which has led 
some to commend even the idleness of 
wealth, because here the free, unforced 
tendencies of humanity can be observed 
whether for good or ill. 

Moreover, this is perhaps the most in- 
teresting stage of life, when the growth 
forces are strongest, and when in many 
respects humanity touches its highest 
point, from which maturity is a kind of 
decline toward senescence. Here youth- 
ful humanity does what it likes to do, 
and betrays in its organizations and docu- 
ments in college journals, and manifests 
in its many forms of motor life, in its 
extreme conservatism, always at the heart 
of college customs, the real inner nature 
of the later stages of adolescence. 


The Educational Value of the Social Side 


of Student Life. 


II.—-In England 


By Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, LL.D. 


resident of Latayette Collece 


T has long been one of my favorite 
statements that *“ college life is more 
than college learning.” ‘This 1s 

naturally more applicable to college life 
than to university life. But both in Eng- 
land and America college and university 
are so utterly undifferentiated that no one 
can draw an accurate line between them. 
Perhaps the soundest distinction is that 
which finds in the college those influences 
which go to make men, to form charac- 
ter; and in the university those which go 
to make specialists, to train for profes- 
sional careers. But this test is hard to 
apply at Oxford. For while from an 
American point of view it falls in the 
college category, the influence of the great 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow 
and Rugby, is such that in a large measure 
they form the character of their scholars, 
and the university life is in a true sense 
a “career,” in which the school work is 
proved sound in a keen competition for 
literary and social leadership, and the 
foundations are laid for future profes- 
sional and political preferment. 

It is a commonplace to say that the 

universities of every country have their 
marked features which distinguish them 


from all others. Yet it is by no means 
easy to state these features in precise 
terms. ‘They are often subtle and elusive, 
more obvious to foreign than to native 
eyes. Not only so, but forms are fre- 
quently but the survivors of the past, a 
new spirit having entered into an ancient 
body. Hence, though we feel at once the 
truth of Andrew Lang’s verses describing 
some of the characteristics of Oxford, we 
feel inclined to offer an explanation here 
and there. ‘Thus he sings: 
A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And in the springtime of the year 
The white may breaking over all ; 


And strange enchantments from the past, 
And memories from the friends of old, 
And strong tradition binding fast 
The flying terms with bands of gold— 
All these have Oxford. 
It is true that the enchantments from the 
past lie thick on street and bridge, on 
garden walk and in the seclusion of each 
college hall; it is true that there are 
Strong traditions binding fast life, thought, 
and speech; none the less these things 
are not fetters upon growth and progress, 
but only the pleasant influences of a 
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gracious age. It has seemed to me that 
the one inscription which time and the 
memories of men have written on the 
ivied walls and the storied windows and 
the gathered dust of centuries is, * ‘Tell it 
to the generation following.” 

A ripe and rich tradition sets its seal 
on all. Not merely the tradition of college 
and university, but of all that goes to 
make England what she is. No man can 
live in Oxford and Cambridge without 
feeling the force of English social life, 
literature, and history in the very air he 
breathes. ‘They permeate everything. 
They elevate and stimulate the mind. In 
this college Milton was bred; in that, 
Grav; here Tennyson made trial of his 
youthful muse; -here Shelley spent his 
brief season of academic life. In yonder 
hall was Hampden long at home ; in this 
was Eliot for a season housed ; here did his 
first parliament, exiled from London by 
the plague, plead with Charles for popu- 
lar liberty ; there did the court of Charles 
hold its carnival of folly while the king’s 
throne tottered to its fall. Such mem- 
ories exercise an influence on the life 
and thoughts of the students, which, though 
silent and often secret, is immense, It 
is largely due to these influences that the 
universities have failed, not only to become 
leaders in the great scientific development 
of this century, but even to register in 
lecture-room and laboratory that advance. 
Literature, politics, and theology are the 
formative forces at work. 

Perhaps most striking of all is the place 
that religious topics, or, more accurately, 
ecclesiastical discussions, occupy in Ox- 
ford social life. Ecclesiastical matters 
are more keenly discussed than politics 
of any other kind, and the division of the 
students among the colleges is largely 
determined by considerations of high 
church, low church, and broad church. 
Nor is this merely an echo of recent con- 
troversies consequent upon the Tractarian 
movement which stirred Oxford to its 
lowest depths in the middle of this cen- 
tury. But litthe research is needed to 
make it plain that theological feeling has 
always had a deep influence upon both 
universities. ‘This is merely to recognize 
that they have not been apart from the 
larger life of the people, but in this, as in 
all else, a microcosm of the nation. 

Thus the universities impress, not so 
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much by their conscious teaching as by 
their associations, the great lessons of 
English literature and history. But far 
more than this. By the organization of 
the separate communities of the colleges 
and their union in one university a great 
lesson of self-government is taught. It 
is a great thing for England that her 
free institutions have not been learned 
from text-books nor preserved in statute- 
books, but learned from experience and 
preserved in the hearts of her people, 
It could not but have a great influence 
on the history of England that her schol- 
ars, her leaders of thought in the pulpit, 
at the bar, and in the houses of Parlia- 
ment, should be brought up under the 
system of republican government found 
in the great universities. ‘The history of 
ethe institutions and of the country alike 
testify to the reality of this influence. 
And in the singularly rich and varied 
architecture, the rare beauty of river and 
field and wood, to be found in and near 
the cities of Oxford and Cambridge, we 
may find another set of influences which, 
combining with the classical models of 
antiquity, have given to English thought 
and its expression, both in prose and 
poetry, that beauty of form and native 
grace which has made English literature 
the queen of modern literatures. 

In their social life, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge reflect the life of England. ‘They 
exhibit the love of outdoor life which has 
so long been characteristic of England. 
It was-said long ago that the English 
people took their pleisures sadly. In the 
lapse of centuries they have not learned not 
to take them seriously. No one needs to 
be told this who has seen an Englishman 
riding a horse at a pounding trot, under 
the delusion that he was doing it for 
pleasure and recreation. Certainly uni- 
versity sport is systematized and _ sched. 
uled to a minute degree. Whether aman 
rides or rows, plays cricket or football, or 
engages in some other form of recreation, 
he is sure to do it regularly. Out of 
these sports much vigor and manly cheer 
come at small expense to the intellectual 
life. Some, no doubt, neglect study for 
athletics. But the evil is much less in 
England than in America, chiefly because 
it is not urged to excess by a feverish 
desire to win, and is not exploited by a 
sensational press. It is also to be noted 
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that college athletics in England have 
never been perverted to the evil end of an 
advertising medium for the colleges. If 
some overdo outdoor sports, especially such 
forbidden or discouraged sports as tandem- 
driving and fox-hunting, for the great mass 
of men they are full of the blessing of 
hardihood and physical force, and cultivate 
the spirit of action and the habit cf co- 
operation in institutions naturally inclined 
to meditation and excessive individualism, 
Perhaps the most difficult thing for a 
stranger to analyze in English university 
life is the influence of social position and 
rank. ‘The university life is obviously 
democratic. ‘The best that is to be won, 
in the» schools, on the field, on the river, 
in the social set, may be obtained by the 
humblest. And yet ten centuries have 
not passed since the reign of Alfred, re- 
puted founder of Oxford, without crystal- 
lization. ‘The rules of etiquette, always 
more stringent than the law of the land, 
have a characteristically strong sanction. 
The educative force of contact with men 
from every rank in life—though in some 
cases the contact may not be very close 
is great. ‘The shibboleths of social life are 
sometimes very strange to a foreigner, and 
the blunt English way of sticking by the 
tradition of a man’s own class is so 
strongly in contrast with the conduct of 
more adaptable nationalities as to awaken 
surprise. ‘This frank—if somewhat stub- 
born —adhesion to a birthmark isa barrier 
to social leveling up, but, though a barrier, 
it is often overswept in the course of years. 
Yet to American eyes the influence of the 
past in social life, both negative and posi- 
tive, is notable and peculiar. ‘There is 
something inspiring in the loyalty to 
family tradition manifested by English 
youth, even when that tradition is only a 
tradition of loyalty. Old county families 
stick to the politics, the religious views, 
the social aims of the past, with a tenacity 
which is often unreasoned and unreason- 
ing, but is nearly always enthusiastic and 
stimulative. Sometimes the Whig and 
Tory fetish is ludicrously worshiped. 
But there is something admirable after all 
in the adherence to large and lofty ideals, 
even if they are inherited. Such influ 
ences are so strongly in contrast with the 
natural radicalism of youth that they are 
a wholesome antidote to that inevitable 
tendency. Nor must this be estimated 
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beyond its true value. Many a boy comes 
to the university full of prejudices, flings 
them to the winds in the natural growth 
of opinions, to drift in due time back to 
them at last as principles. 

Herein lies the very educative value of 
these traditions. ‘They are tested in the 
associations of a life truly democratic, in 
a struggle for place and position brief and 
intense, upon a stage that is temporary, 
and in a prelude that but introduces the 
real drama of active life. 

But the great influence of Oxford and 
Cambridge life centers in the spirit of the 
individual college.- Here the two univer- 
sities diverge. At Cambridge the influ- 
ence of Trinity College is commanding; 
of Trinity and St. John’s together over- 
whelming. ‘Trinity is much more like our 
own Princeton and Yale, with their large 
numbers and diversified interests, than 
most English colleges. Oxford, on the 
other hand, with a number of colleges in 
each of the classes of large, small, and 
medium-sized, none excecding in number 
ot undergraduates the small 
American colleges, presents a uniformity 
of conditions that makes the type of the 
students, however locally various, broadly 
characteristic. ‘The early ideal of the 
English college was a home for the stu- 
dents who came to Oxford to study in the 
university. It being the Middle Age, the 
type of this home became monastic. The 
object being definite, and the benefactors 
wise, the early statutes of foundation pro- 
vided for an organization on one of the 
noblest bases known to man. ‘The heads 
of the colleges and the fellows who shared 
their duties assumed the relationship of 
Spiritual fathers to those they received 
as their spiritual chiidren. ‘The young 
scholars had largely severed all home ties 
and become incorporated into the Church. 
So they found not merely teachers but 
guardians in their masters in the college. 
Engaged in the common pursuit of knowl- 
edge, undriven by the hard hand of neces- 
sity, and cut off from worldly ambition, 
the college life of the early days lost some- 
thing in strenuousness and practical value, 
but received a permanent blessing in the 
sense of spiritual oneness which it bred. 

Perhaps nowhere in the whole field of 
university life is the relationship between 
teachers and taught so close and fruitful 
as in the small English college, and the 
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dominance of the strong college head is 
constantly testified to. It is the sweetest 
of all artificial ties that thus binds the 
master and his disciples, and apart from 
all merely intellectual result it is a force 
of the most far-reaching value. 

The great weakness of the English 
universities—the short period of consecu- 
tive study required by the arrangement of 
the terms—is by an adaptation of this rela- 
tion of teachers and taught relieved of 
much of its inherent evil. ‘The year at 
Oxford consists of four terms which prac- 
tically are reduced to three. ‘These only 
consist of about nine weeks each, so that 
the academic year is only a trifle more 
than one-half the calendar year. This 
period is too brief for good results, and it 
is broken by long vacations at Christmas, 
Easter, and midsummer. Doubtless the 
original ideal contemplated steady reading 
between the lecture courses, but in evil 
days this ideal failed of realization. ‘The 
demands of examiners and of the future 
have, however, forced those who wish to 
make the most of their precious period of 
work and growth to unite in little groups 
to read, sometimes at Oxford, sometimes 


at a pleasant spet by sea or country side, 


under the direction of a chosen tutor. 
Unless much vacation time were thus im- 
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proved the flying terms would be very 
unfruitful. As it is, the terms are filled 
with lectures and discussions, with social 
life and much good fellowship, with 
outdoor exercise and many excursions 
on the river and in the neighboring 
country, and these things are digested 
and improved in periods of uninterrupted 
study, especially in the long summer 
vacation. 

The English universities lack the at- 
mosphere of intense application, of extreme 
devotion to some one topic. so character- 
istic of the German universities. But they 
are free from the vicious worship of the 
degree as the sive gua non of official recog- 
nition and employment. ‘They also lack 
the fine appreciation and swift recognition 
of the finest things of literary form and 
expression that are to be found in the best 
French sghools. They lack, too, the long 
period of consecutive study so fruitful of 
results in America and continental Europe. 
But nowhere do the breadth of culture 
which springs from long tradition in liter- 
ature and life and the strong uplift which 
comes from manly association with kindred 
minds. more conspicuously unite to make 
university life a mighty power in the de- 
velopment of intellectual, moral, and 
physical manhood. 


The Educational Value of the Social Side 


of Student Life. 


Germany 


By Elbert Francis Baldwin 


REEDOM is the word at the base 

of university life in Germany, social 

as well as educational. Freedom 
is typified in the small ecard which the ap- 
plicant receives after the solemn univer- 
sity senate has satisfied itself as to his 
credentials. ‘The student must constantly 
carry the card with him, for, in case his 
youthful spirits should defy the civil law, 
the production ot this magic sesame would 
free him from the stern city authorities 
to those of the milder university. If 
found guilty he would be liable to be con- 
fined in the university prison, but might 


be temporarily discharged to attend the 


lectures of his course. ‘The card has the 
more practical advantage of admitting its 


holder to concerts, theaters, beer-gardens, 
baths, and excursions at half-price. 
Freedom is typified in the first and 
every act of the ‘Teutonic Alma Mater. 
She treats her children as men, not as 
boys. ‘The child was a child so long as 
he was in the gymnasium. Now he its 
twenty years old, anyway; he is at least 
a year older than the average of boys 
entering ah American college. and he 
generally has more maturity of manner. 
Why should he not have? He is already 
an Abiturient, a graduate of a zgymna- 
sium, one who has completed enough 
preparatory studies to turn directly, if 
need be, to, professional work, no matter 
how desirable it might be to supplement 
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those preparatory studies by university 
training. ‘Therefore he may now freely 
choose his own courses and his own lec- 
turers in those courses (here in America 
we are copying more and more the Ger- 
man elective system), and he may as 
freely choose just how much attendance 
he will give to those lectures; he may 
even stay away entirely, if he so elects. 
He has nothing longer to do with pre- 
scribed curricula, with enforced study, 
with term-examinations. He is a /ree 
man, and this fact influences the social 
quite as much as it does the technical 
side of his university course. 

Student freedom, however, is not the 
first fact in connection with the social 
side of German university life to strike 
the foreign observer. ‘That first thing 
is the absence of Gothic or Colonial archi- 
tecture, of ivied walls and velvet turf, and 
elm-trees and beeches, and a general envi- 
ronment-and atmosphere of mellow and 
gracious tradition. 

A second disheartening feature is evi- 
dent when one accompanies a German 
student to his study, where there are few 
pictures on the wall or flowers at the 
window ; little is there (in a land overflow- 
ing with the picturesque) of the asthetic 
charm which cheers the apartment and 
the heart of the boy at Harvard or Ox- 
ford. It is regrettably true that the Ger- 
man student’s room is merely his lodg- 
ing-place, not his home; his meals, gen- 
erally taken in some special corner of a 
restaurant with his club, are undomestie if 
jovial affairs; the result is a certain loss 
in refined manners. ‘This is_ specially 
noticeable to one lately arrived from the 
cleanliness and quiet of living found, for 
instance, in Amherst or Williamstown. 

A young Englishman or American fresh 
from the robust athleticism of former stu. 
dent-life notices a third and very disheart- 
ening feature, the absence of the Anglo- 
American tendency to a natural, normal, 
out-of-door physical exuberance and ex 
ercise. This seems strange in a land 
where a glass of beer is drunk, a Kaffee- 
Klatsch is held, and a concert is heard, 
if possible, out-of-doors. There is not an 


equal devotion to outdoor sports, to row- 
ing, football, baseball, cricket, and the like. 
The one form of athletics witnessed—and 
this only by a chosen few—is fencing. 
The effect of sword-practice as a social 
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feature of life would not appear to be as 
marked as that of tennis or golf or ball, 
but the social influence of sword-practice 
in the form of student-duels, is not incon- 
siderable, since each duel more or less 
involves many members and extends its 
ramifications far and wide throughout the 
fighting Korps. ‘The Korps student also 
seems to fancy that, in some occult way, 
the duel fits him for social recognition, 
especially by the fair sex, and in the 
domain of politics. Germans used to refer 
proudly to Bismarck as the hero of many 
duels, implying that it was no wonder he 
became the Iron Chancellor. 

The Verbindungen, or Korps, consist al- 
most entirely of * schlagende,” or dueling, 
societies. ‘They are the oldest of German 
student-unions. ‘The daysare not so long 
ago when Germany was not a unified em- 
pire, but only an aggregation of thirty-nine 
little principalities, far more separated then 
by the slow coach than now by the quick 
train. Hence in each university Verbin- 
dungen, or societies, were organized in 
order that, by community of life, stu- 
dents from each province or kingdom 
might be less homesick. ‘The parent of 
all these still unites them all, in name at 
least. ‘The “ ‘Teutonia’”’ Verbindung was 
originally a politicai institution, having as 
its object the promotion of German unity 
and freedom in politics, education, and 
society. As, from the days of Hermann, 
Germans have always leaned toward milli- 
tarism, the Verbindurnzen became so many 
semi military Korps. 

A second group of dueling Verbindun- 
gen is composed of the Burschenschaften 
(student-bodies). ‘The great struggle from 
1813 to 1815 to free Germany caused 
the establishment of democratic organiza- 
tions as opposed to the Korps, which had 
existed almost from the first foundation of 
a German university, but later kept them- 
selves rather aristocratically aloof from 
the main currents of university life. The 
Burschen, however, are now about as ex- 
clusive as the Korps brethren. The num- 
bers of both are recruited largely from the 
socially prominent classes, and exercise a 
considerable social influence. Yet of the 
entire body of students only a fraction 


fights duels; not all German students 
are the victims of mediaval militarism. 
Those that are, however, enjoy one 


advantage ; their duels are removed from 
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sensational environment. There are no 
enormous city crowds to witness these 
contests such as applaud a Yale-Princeton 
game at Manhattan Field. Nor have they 
a yellow press to herald their performances. 

Another group of societies, also wear- 
ing colored caps and sashes, is comprised 
under the name Wingolf. These are 
Christian associations, and, as they do not 
countenance dueling, they are despised 
by the Korps-students. Wingolf members 
are almost exclusively students of theology. 

Members of all the color-wearing’ socie- 
ties must eat, drink, and walk in each 
other’s company, and dress alike as nearly 
as possible. It is amusing to witness 
their solemn, social glue; apparently they 
do not believe in individuality. Intimacy, 
nevertheless, is a gain, socially and edu- 
cationally. With ‘Teuton intimacy it 
seems strange that such an adjunct to 
social life as the dormitory system of 
American and English colleges should be 
practically unknown in Germany. This 
is due, largely, to that desire for freedom 
which both professor and student are in- 
sistent on securing. One wonders that 
they do not chafe at the difference be- 
tween their standards of liberty and the 
reverse, as represented by the imperialism 
of the German Government. 

The great charm of the Verein idea 
lies in its free opportunity for social, zs- 
thetic, mental, or physical exercises, at the 
same time giving a deal of good-fellowship. 
The best Vereine have their own rooms, 
and the Vereine devoted to science and 
art have their own libraries and col- 
lections, and their special students work- 
ing out a particular line of study. Mem- 
bership in the latter class of societies is 
only attained by the acceptance of some 
special thesis, or perhaps by an oral exam- 
ination. ‘These societies demand that all 
of their members shall creditably complete 
the final examinations for a university 
degree, and thus have gained a deserved 
educational as well as social reputation. 

With Socrates, the German student be- 
lieves that the great ethical duty of man 
is to know himself, and that in order to 
know himself he must govern himself. 
His next duty is to learn how to govern 
others. A German society-brother claims 
that, under any free and self-governing 


social corporation of students, with its 


duties of one member to the whole num- 
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ber and of the whole to one, the student 
learns gradually the two supreme ethical 
arts. Certainly among the best members 
one sees constant proof of these claims in 
an admirably confident, manly, dignified 
demeanor. ‘There is a less pleasing type, 
however, where confidence degenerates 
into conceit, manliness into pomposity, 
and dignity into arrogance. 
Characterizing the social side of Ger- 
man student-life, if one immediately no- 
tices two or three patent lacks, one also 
notices two marked customs. ‘The first 
is the duel; the second, the -Kneipe, or 
drinking-bout. As the university lectures 
are divided into publice, privatim, and pri- 
vatissime, so the Kneipe, corresponding 
to the public lecture, is the; Kommers ; 
to the privatim lectures corfespond the 
Kneipen of the several societies, and to 
the privatissime lectures, the Kneipen 
held by the various clubs organized for 
the more intimate understanding of poli- 
tics, history, science, literature, or art. 
The Kommers takes place only on the 
occasion for united student celebration. 
When the guest of the evening arrives, 
or the Rector Magnificus, or some 
popular professor, the nearest student 
rises, gives a military salute, and con- 
ducts the great man to the stage, every 
leader rising and saluting as the guest 
passes. Respect is emphasized, but self- 
respect, also, for no occasion is _ lost 
to show the Kommers to bea free stu- 
dent demonstration. ‘The general effect 
of the Kommers, especially early in the 
evening, is imposing, and is_ hardly 
equalled by a student ceremony anywhere. 
The programme consists of mingled 
speeches and songs. Directly a toast is 
given the President of the table raises his 
glass high in air, and shouts: “ Ad exer- 
citium Salamandri!” The students empty 
their beakers, and rattle them on the table 
three times. This is called a salamander. 
The songs are sung with tremendous effect, 
aside from the whack from the swords as 
they are finished, for good singing is tra- 
ditional with all true Teutons. At every 


Kneipe each student has a song-book at his 
plate, so that, in the rather improbable event 
of forgetting a word, ready help is at hand. 
No one who has ever heard that grand 
old “Gaudeamus igitur’”’ from thousands 
of throats at a Kommers, or in torchlight 
procession at the end of a term, can forget 
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it. This is especially true of the latter 
occasion, when the students throw their 
torches into a burning heap, illuminating 
all about with red glare, and then dying 
down into smoke, at the last words of the 
verse, “ Nos habebit humus.” 

The Kneipen of the second sort, held 
by the members of a single society, are 
more informal, as befits members who 
happen to know one another intimately, 

The more serious student turns with a 
certain relief .o the third class of Kneipen, 
which take place generally once a week, 
and are more in line with university work. 
The principal event of the evening is the 
Vortrag, or lecture, delivered usually by a 
member of the Verein, but sometimes by 
a privat-docent (or lecturer at the univer- 
sity), by a professor, or by an invited 
guest. During the delivery of the Vortrag, 
as weil as at all other times, the members 
of the Verein sit around a long table. 
Before each member is the inevitable glass 
of beer. Smoking goes on constantly. 
After the lecture there is a general discus- 
sion. ‘The lecturer is expected to defend 
his position, and, as unwonted freedom is 
allowed in attacking it, the talk is gener- 
ally worth hearing. ‘The discussion over, 
a list of songs is sung, and the Kneipe 
sometimes becomes as merry as any other, 
usually lasting well into the night. 

In the university lecture-room, professor 
and student are not brought together in the 
question-and-answer terms of half familiar- 
ity common in ourown colleges. Professor 
Paulsen, the great teacher in philosophy 
at Berlin, used to say that the continuity 
of intercourse between teacher and stu- 
dent, existing in German gymnasia and in 
American colleges, has no counterpart in 
the German university, and ought not to 
have. He believed, as do all German pro- 
fessors, that they are, first, investigators 
and independent investigators. Hence 
they demand freedom of teaching. [In his 
turn the true student demands a like liberty 
of learning, that he may become a real 
learner, not a mere memorizer; that, in 
time, he may himself become an independ- 
ent investigator.]. Secondly only ts the 
professor a lecturer. At no time, how- 
ever, is he a police officer, as he might 
have to be here, in consequence of the 
ridiculous spy system and police discipline 
to which we have been too apt to condemn 
professors and students alike. 
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Sometimes, nevertheless, one longs for 
a little of the question-and-answer familiar- 
ity in the formal daily lectures. One finds 
this in the more informal bi-weekly semi- 
nars. ‘These, though distinctly identified 
with the university lectures and aided by 
Government funds, nevertheless have a 
helpful semi-social side. Each member 
has some limited investigation assigned 
to him by the instructor, and summarizes 
his solution in an essay which is discussed 
at a general meeting of the seminar. 

While in America we keep the question- 
and-answer element well to the fore, we 
have not yet realized either the value of 
the formal or of the familiar meeting be- 
tween master and pupil. In Germany the 
lecture is the formal element ; the informal 
is found in perfection at the weekly re- 
ceptions at professors’ residences. Mem- 
ories of such treasured opportunities at 
the house of Ernst Curtius, for instance, 
as a dozen or mayhap two dozen of us 
sat at the learned man’s supper table, 
listening to his familiar, informative dis- 
course, make one think that there is 
sometimes a realization of the ideal of 
President Garfield, who declared his notion 
of a university to be a board with himself 
sitting at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other. The abounding cordiality ofa 
hearty German welcome in a genuinely 
German home makes more precious the 
weekly intercourse with a great scholar 
whom the earnest student has already 
learned to revere in daily lectures. There 
is, indeed, an educational value to this 
distinctively social custom. 

Whatever freedom characterizes other 
phases of American life, our college dis- 
cipline has often tended to elicit rather 
the appearance of absorption in study 
than the reality ; rather the acquirement of 
knowledge for the moment, not for the learn- 
er’s whole life. Absolute freedom alone, 
believe the Germans, realizes to human 
beings above twenty years of age the true 
educational value of the social side of 
student-life, namely, the development of 
independent character. ‘This may be ac- 
quired not only in but especially without 
the university lecture-room; not only by 
freedom of teaching, but emphatically by 
freedom of learning. ‘The result is seen in 
an atmosphere of absorbing research and 
study which has made Germany the inspira- 
tion of present-day university education. 
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The Master tells us that there are two paths—one narrow, which leads to life ; 
the other broad, which leads to death—but he does not tell us that these two 
paths are separate and lead in opposite directions. There is one interpretation of 
life as well as of the Master’s parable. It is that afforded by Cole’s famous 
pictures of thie double pilgrimage, and by the fabled, or rather let us say the 
allegorical, story of the temptation of Hercules, enticed in one direction by the 
seductions of Pleasure, and called in the other by the serene but severe figure of 
Wisdom. It is embodied in the sonnet on the two paths in the Book of Proverbs: 

| The path of the righteous is as the light of dawn, 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
The way of the wicked is as darkness ; 
They know not at what they stumble. 

But there is also another possible interpretation of the two paths, which is 
more consonant with the common experience of life. It is that of Bunyan in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” whose narrow path could be left at any stage of the 
journey ; leaving it the wanderer found himself buried in the quagmire of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, or wasting his life in Vanity Fair, or imprisoned 
by Giant Despair in Doubting Castle. Thus interpreted, the narrow path is a 
plank walk across a morass; a step on either side involves danger, and may 
bring disaster and death. ‘The two paths appear to lead in the same general 
direction, the one within the other. Asa railroad train runs upon a track and 
if it diverge therefrom is in peril of serious damage if not of absolute destruction, 
so for us the only safety is in keeping upon the narrow course of virtue, deflection 
from which on either the right side or the left is always perilous and often fatal. 
For all virtues are a golden mean, and vice lies on either side; all safety is in 
adhering to the golden mean, and destruction lurks on either side. 

‘Thus, courage is a virtue; on the one side is foolhardiness, on the other cow- 
ardice ; true courage involves neither and avoids both. Prudence is a virtue; 
but if carelessness is a vice, cunning is no less so. Frankness we all admire; 
but we do not admire the man who wears his heart upon his sleeve any more 
than the man who wears a mask upon his face. ‘Thrift is the foundation of 
many virtues, and lack of it brings in its train many vices; but neither the 
miser on the one hand nor the spendthrift on the other is a truly thrifty person ; 
thrift lies between extravagance and meanness. Mercy may become weak as 
justice may become vindictive; and strong and tender love has the strength of 
justice without cruelty, and the tenderness of mercy without weakness. ‘Too 
much sentiment becomes sentimentalism, too little leaves the soul unsympathetic. 
Even religion easily degenerates into religiosity, as the lack of it leaves the bereft 
something less than a man. _ It would be difficult to name a virtue which, if a man 
plunge headlong into it, does not become a vice, nor a vice which, if a man mix 
it with and rule it by a higher passion, may not become a virtue. If there only 
were a path which one could choose once for all, and then walk in it witha 
careless mind, life would be much easier than it is. But the path is always 
narrow and often obscure ; every step requires both judgment and choice; and most 
of us are continually stepping off on the one side or the other, and, in consequence, 
getting mired, if nothing worse. One cannot think once for all and then live 
thoughtlessly ; he cannot choose once for all and then live carelessly ; every day 
and every hour he must make his choice between the narrow path of virtue and 
the vice which lies all the way on either side of him. 
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BY FRAN C 


EN years ago, any one at all famil- 
iar with the public-school buildings 
of our larger cities would probably 
have awarded the palm for sordid, hope- 
less ugliness to those of New York. A 
student of political economy, subscribing 
to Herbert Spencer’s theory that “ there 
is no political alchemy by which you can 
get golden conduct out of leaden instincts,” 
might have seen in them the necessary 
corollary of certain political conditions 
which had made the city notorious, just 
as he might have found a further confir- 
mation of his theory in the City Hall— 
that building of acknowledged architect- 
ural beauty—which was erected early in 
the century, before city politics had become 
turbid. 

New Yorkers, accustomed to them from 
childhood, accepted the school buildings 
philosophically, along with the cobblestone 
pavements and the monotonous rows of 
brownstone houses; but to the stranger, 
who journeyed hither in the buoyant 
belief that he was about to see the best 
that his country had to offer of everything, 
they came with a_ rude. disillusioning 
shock, In some subtle way they dimmed 
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for him the brightness of the whole public- 
school system. 

To-day the old order of things is pass- 
ing away. FEvidently the artistic awaken- 
ing about which current literature has 
been voluble for the last few years is 
beginning to take tangible form. At any 
rate, an advance in the right direction was 
made in 1891, when for the first time an 
architect succeeded to the office of Super- 
intendent of School Buildings.’ Differen- 
tiation began soon afterward, and now 
Stately new buildings are found in all 
parts of the city, from the point where 
Manhattan Island begins to taper off into 
the sharp point known as the Battery, to 
that region, unthinkable to many New 
Yorkers, where elevated railroads ter- 
minate and people have yards. ‘There 
are probably seventy-five of these new 
schools, if annexes and buildings under 
way be counted; and they are new, not 
only in a material sense, but in thought as 
well, 

The transition from the old buildings, 
with their depressing exteriors and, in 
many cases, dark rooms and bad sanitary 


Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, who still holds that office. 
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conditions, to the light and airy buildings 
of to-day, with their ventilating plants, 
. roof playgrounds, fine sanitation, and 
 & conveniences of all sorts, has been quick 
: : enough to savor of magic. ‘The almost 
— invariable red brick and brown stone of 
2 the old days has given place to a variety 
of material—limestone, red sandstone, 
gray brick, red brick and terra cotta, with 
slate or tile for roofing. With such a 
choice of materials as this, sameness 
vanishes and an opportunity 1s afforded 
for some excellent color effects, of which 
the Girls’ High School, soon to be erected, 
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1897 is somewhat problematical, but from 
all appearances it will not only be the 
largest in the history of this city, but of 
the world.” From that time New York 
has been wonderfully alert in her efforts 
to provide school accommodations of the 
best description as rapidly as possible. 
The massive building on the corner of 
Mulberry and Bayard Streets, in the heart 
of the Italian quarter, may be called the 
first expression of the “ new thought.” No 
departure from time-honored custom was 
made in the way of material, the usual red 
brick and brown stone being employed; 
but in the wide project- 


will be a delightful ex- 


ample. ‘This building is 
to be of red brick, with 
limestone trimmings and 
a roof of moss-green tile. 

The tidal wave of hu- 
manity which swept over 
this country from 1840 
to 1890, and which in- 
creased the population 
of New York more than 
a million, combined with 
the sluggishness of the 
municipality in preparing 
to meet the ever-growing 
demand for school ac- 
commodations, culminat- 
ed in a state of affairs 
which is briefly summed 
up in the report of the 
Board of Education for 
1896. According to that 
report, 10,381 children 
had been taught in half- 
sessions during the year, 
and there had been 28.,- 


ing cornice and square 
tower, two characteristic 
features of Italian archi- 
tecture, a graceful and 
imaginative tribute was 
paid to the people who 
throng that part of the 
city. One wonders how 
many homesick Italians, 
lounging on the benches 
in the opposite square 
and remembering sadly 
the blue skies and olive 
groves of Italy, have 
looked up at that build. 
ing and comprehended 
the gracious, if timid, 
overture that their adopt 
ed home is making t 
them there. It is New 
York’s effort to say a few 
words of welcome in 
Italian. 

The building was com 
pleted, and, as the smal! 
boy who daringly omitted 


825 refusals to admit on 


account of lack of room. 
Though it is explicitly 
stated that some of these 
refusals were undoubtedly duplicates, it was 
apparent that there was a crying need for 
eaergetic action to remedy such a condi- 
tion; and in 1897 the appropriation by 
the Legislature for school purposes (sites, 
buildings, and equipment) amounted to 
ten million dollars, or double what it had 
been for either of the two preceding years. 

At the end of his report to the Board 
for the same year, the Superintendent of 
School Buildings makes the following in- 
teresting statement: ‘The number of 
contracts to be let fornew buildings for 
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his prayers one night 
boasted the next mor 
ing, “ nothing happened.” 
So the experiment was tried again, the 
school authorities growing bolder each 
time, and finally breaking loose entirely 
from the early tradition. At the present 
time there are several plans which are 
used more than once in the new schools. 
but the changes of detail necessary in 
order to adapt them to different sites gives 
to each building a more or less marke¢ 
individuality. 

Of all these plans, the one known @& 
the H plan is apparently the most sats 
factory solution of the problem of securing 
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Elizabethan style. 


to the class-rooms the greatest amount 
of light and air within a given space. It 
was originated by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, to 
whom credit is also due for the roof play- 
grounds, of which we shall speak later. 
An H plan building requires a site 
which runs through from street to street, 
since, like Janus, it faces in two opposite 
directions. - The immense advantage thus 
secured is obvious. Since all its windows 
give either on a street or an open court, 
the blank side walls—which correspond to 
the perpendicular lines of the H—stretch 
in an unbroken expanse from sidewalk to 
sidewalk, thus rendering the building for- 
ever independent of its neighbors on both 


sides. The thing which has so often 
happened to the old school buildings—the 


cutting off of light and air by the erection 
ot high buildings on adjoining lots—can 
hever happen to an H-plan building; and 
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Basement, native stone; upper stories, gray brick; red tile roof. 


this is certainly a great point gained. 
And, despite the larger expanse of wall 
which must in these buildings be treated 
in the same manner as the front, the cost 
of construction is actually less per pupil 
than in the case of the other plans in use, 
some of which are shown by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

To give the reader an idea of the size 
of the new schools, No. 159 (H plan) 
which faces One Hundred and Nineteenth 
and One Hundred and ‘Twentieth Streets, 
and which is one of the largest, has forty- 
eight class-rooms, a kindergarten, a gynf- 
nasium, and manual-training rooms. In 
the large play-room on the ground floor 
lectures and entertainments can be held, 
chairs being brought in for the purpose. 
The building is, of course, lighted by 
electricity, though it has not its own elec- 
tric-lighting plant, as several of the other 
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new buildings have. The floors of play- 
rooms are now made of asphalt, which is 
a great improvement over the board floor- 
ing of the past, and along the side of 
these rooms is a row of faucets (over 
stone troughs), which must simplify mat- 
ters wonderfully when, at recess, the stam- 
pede for a drink begins. 
In some of the buildings a physical- 


training room, or a room with very light 
equipment for physical exercise, takes the 
place of a gymnasium. Expert opinion 
has been consulted as to the best color 
for the walls of class-rooms, and a very 
pale tan—almost the exact shade of a 
postal card, in fact—has been chosen. 

In an H_ building, the large assembly- 
room where morning exercises are held 
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Style, Italian renaissance. Indiana limestone. 
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occupies the bar of the H on two floors, 
the gymnasium being in the same space 
on the top one. By means of sliding par- 
titions, these assembly-rooms are quickly 
converted into six class-rooms, ready for 
the reception of pupils, without so much 
as the moving of a chair. The assembly- 
room, is not, however, a new feature in 
the New York schools. 

The platform, that integral part of the 
class-room to the person who went: to 
school in New England or the West, is 
not used in these schools, save in the 
assembly-rooms. ‘The teacher’s desk, a 
most unobtrusive affair, sits close to the 
tront row of seats, and a broad, unbroken 
space is thereby left for her to “ prance 
about in,” to use the enthusiastic but 
undignified phraseology of an expert in 
school matters. In order to bring her, 
when seated, -well within view of all the 
children, she is provided with what 
ippears to be the high chair of a baby 
giant. The use of this chair is likely to 
prove a great puzzle to the uninitiated 
erson, until the mystery is cleared up by 


the sight of a teacher occupying one. The 
rows of seats have just space enough 
between them to-allow the children to 
pass back and forth with ease, the only 
wide aisle being along the sides and back 
of the room. By this’ compact arrange- 
ment, a saving in space is effected in the 
size of the room, and the strain upon the 
teacher’s voice is reduced to a minimum. 

Before going any further, it may be 
interesting to linger for a moment over 
Mr. Snyder’s report of his visit to repre- 
sentative European schools. In 1896 he 
visited those of London, Paris, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam, to discover (we quote 
from the report) “if there were any desir- 
able features which might with profit be 
incorporated in the large number of new 
schools which we are about to erect.” 
He calls attention to the English law 
which fixes the minimum size of a school 
Site at a quarter of an acre to each two 
hundred and fifty children, “in the ab- 
sence of exceptional circumstances,” and 
expresses the hope that the time will come 
when New York will enact a similar law. 
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‘Style, Francis I. 


At this time, it seems, the subject of ven- 

tilation by force had just been brought 

up before the London School Board, while 

in New York the system had been installed 

for about four years, and in Boston much 

longer. The London schools have assem- 
814 


First story, limestone; upper stories, gray brick. 


bly-rooms on every floor, but they a 
without seats, and the children stand du 
ing the morning exercises. In_ storm 
weather they are used as recreation-room: 
and they are rented out, at about © 
pound per night, to any decent pers 
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who wishes to give an _ entertainment 
therein. In New York’s schools, the 
assembly-rooms, as we have seen, become 
class-rooms after the morning exercises 
are over; and the play-room, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the first floor of 
New York school buildings, corresponds, 
in a way, to the London assembly-room. 
The London buildings, though verv sub- 
stantial, are smaller than ours. ‘They 
have numerous lavatories, with soap and 
towels. In the schools of Paris, which 
are strangely crude in sanitary accommo- 
dations, there is even an elaborate bath- 
ing apparatus. ‘The Paris schools have 
plenty of light and air and ample play- 
grounds, and at half-pasteleven each morn- 
ing a lunch is served to the children in 
the play-rooms. ‘The flag of the Republic 
floats over them continuously, and is never 
taken down except when it becomes nec- 
essary to replace an old flag by a new one. 

Mr. Snyder’s report closes with the fol- 
lowing statement: “The only points of 
comparison where the public-school build- 
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ings of this city cannot more than success- 
fully compete with the best of those shown 
me is in the restricted class-rooms and 
outdoor recreation space.” ‘The latter of 
these shortcomings he has subsequently 
tried to meet in the crowded districts by 
the roof playgrounds; while the former 
is gradually being met by the large number 
of new buildings. 

In order really to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of providing school accommodations 
for the children of the lower East Side, 
one must go there. Statistics, or even 
the small black sinister squares which 
appear on the maps that show relative 
density of population, fail to convey an 
adequate idea of it. In an area about 
1,300 feet east and west by 800 north and 
south, taken at random in this district, 
there are five schools, with an enrollment 
of 10,377 pupils. 

It is in such places as this that some 
of the great new gray-brick buildings 
stand, rising impressively out of the sur- 
rounding squalor, and carrying the stars 
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and stripes proudly and protectingly above 
it all. It is a little bit shocking, one must 
coniess, to see how soon these buildings 
begin to show the signs of hard usage; 
and there is a wide field for any one who 
will undertake to inculcate in the minds 
of these children a proper respect for pub- 
lic buildings which have been erected for 
their direct benefit. ‘The boys’ rooms are 
easily distinguishable by the quantity of 
ink upon the floor. Here, as elsewhere, 
being a girl is a less chaotic role. 

Upon Hester Street, just around the 
corner from Norfolk, there is a building 
which has doubtless been mistaken many 
times for a small synagogue. School No. 
75,in Norfolk Street, “ was greatly afflicted 
for the lack of light, air, and outdoor 
playground,” so in 1896 a lot facing Hes- 
ter Street was bought, and as both indoor 
and outdoor play room was needed, the 
plan of putting up a one-story building, 
covering the roof with asphalt, and using 
it as an outdoor playground, was thought 
of. This was the first roof playground. 
At the present time there are five com- 
pleted buildings which have them, and 
three more under way. With the excep 
tion of the first three, they have been 
planned so that elevator service may be 
installed at any time without interfer- 
ence with the class-rooms; and it is hoped 
that elevator service will be had from the 
beginning in the school now building at 
the corner of Market and Monroe Streets. 
The total area of the roof playgrounds on 
the eight schools mentioned will be over 
75,000 square feet, and this means a good 
deal of sunshine and fresh air to children 
whose lives are spent in narrow streets 
swarming with life and reeking with bad 
odors. Seventy-five thousand square feet 
of space, with nothing in sight but the 
sky! Who can calculate the influence 
that these playgrounds will have? As 
they are surrounded by high walls and 
have a wire netting stretched over them, 
every precaution has been taken to pre- 
serve the East Side boy intact. There are 
Sanitary accommodations on the floor next 
the roof. 

The force of the simile “as free as air” 
is forever impaired for the person who 
acquaints himself with the cost of the 
heating and ventilating apparatus in one 
of the schools of to-day. The air may be 
free, but its delivery at the required places, 


in the required amounts, costs the city of 
New York a very considerable sum. The 
State of New York, unlike Massachusetts, 
has no legal requirements on the subject 
of ventilation, and New York City was 
very much later in adopting forced ventila- 
tion in her schools than was Boston. It 
was an expensive innovation, but, after 
much discussion, which led, in 1892, to 
an inspection of the methods employed in 
the Boston schools, the present system of 
ventilation by force, believed to be the 
best in use anywhere, was adopted. By 
means of this, a volume of fresh air, heated 
to a certain temperature, is poured into 
the class-rooms at the ceiling, and the 
vitiated air is drawn out at the floor level. 
This, together with the automatic device 
by means of which the temperature of the 
rooms is kept at a given point, must cer- 
tainly go a great way toward securing ideal 
conditions in the school-room. 

A glance at some of the recent litera- 
ture of school architecture gives a 
“grown-up” a rueful sense of having 
appeared upon the scene and played his 
part long before the stage was ready. 
The man who went to school in New 
York twenty-odd years ago, in the days 
when the boys who arrived first stacked 
their hats and coats on the window-sills, 
and the later ones put theirs in a corner 
on the floor, must read with undisguised 
amazement the pages that are now devoted 
to the discussion of such questions as the 
proper iurrangement and ventilation of 
cloak-rooms, in which even so small a 
matter as the providing of a place for 
overshoes receives attention. No point 
is too insignificant for careful study; or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that there are no insignificant points, 
When, for instance, a specialist makes the 
statement that “the damp or unclean 
clothing of the children has served, dur- 
ing epidemics, as a medium for carrying 
infection,” the question of cloak-rooms 
becomes very important. ‘Those in the 
new buildings open from the corridor, 
and are separated from it and from each 
other by a coarse wire netting, which 
admits of a free passage of air through 
them. 

Adjustable seats and desks are now 
used, and as these can be raised or low- 
ered at will, a child’s desk may be made 
to fit him. In passing, it is interesting 
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to notice that in 1896 the desks and seats 
in use in the London schools were much 
the same as those in use here forty-five 
years earlier. 

Another interesting feature of the new 
schools is the double stairway, which 
effects a saving of both time and space, 
since in the same amount of room required 
by a single stairway a double line of chil- 
dren may pass up or down. ‘They start 
facing each other, and the stairways cross 
and recross in a way which dazzles the 
eye and is difficult to explain without a 
diagram. 

Roughly speaking, the large new build- 
ings, or those which have from thirty to 
forty-eight class-rooms, range in cost from 
two to three hundred thousand dollars. 
Taking into consideration the number of 
these and the large sums expended yearly 
in making old buildings more habitable, it 
is easy to see how the city spends millions 
annually on school buildings. And yet the 
cost of construction of the new, steel-frame, 
fireproof buildings is about one-fifth less 
per square foot than was that of the none 
fireproof buildings of twenty years ago. 


Annual reports do not, as a rule, make 
attractive reading ; a fact which may be 
due in part to their bindings, which are 
usually of the uninviting sort that one as- 
sociates with dullness. One might almost 
venture the opinion that if the Depart- 
ment of Education would issue its next 
report under some appropriate cover- 
design—for example, a swarm of children 
of “‘every tribe and nation,” as the old 
hymn says, with the American flag float- 
ing over them, just ‘as in reality it does— 
there might be a demand for it at the 
libraries, and the public would learn more 
about what is being done in the schools 
each year. Certainly it is a subject of 
vital interest. 

There are to-day, in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, one hundred 
and eighty schvols (counting those in 
process of erection), with an enrollment 
of more than two hundred thousand 
pupils—a mighty development from the 
first free school, which opened just ninety- 
four years ago last May, in a little 
tenement on Bancker Street, with only 
forty pupils. 


DETAIL FROM OVER GIRLS’ DOORWAY 


Evensong 
By E. H. Keen 


Give us our daily bread, O Lord, we pray, 
And take not, Lord, at night our sleep away! 
Thou who dost send the poppies with the corn, 
Send bread and sleep to all by toil outworn, 
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TSE HSI AN, EMPRESS-DOWAGER OF CHINA 


From a painting on silk by Li-Shih-Chuan. 


Forty years ago Hsien Feng, Emperor of China, died. He left noson by his Empress, 
but he did leave a son by a concubine, of whom an authentic portrait is given above. 
She is now Empress-Dowager. She was appointed to that dignity by reason of her 
young son’s accession to the throne. When her son became old enough to take the reins 
of government into his own hands, he suddenly and mysteriously died. His mother, who 
had all along been the real power behind the throne and proposed to continue in that 
capacity, arranged a new succession in favor of a little boy, a cousin of the Emperor who 
had just died. When the new little boy became old enough to think for himself and to 
favor the reforms which, two years ago, were proposed to him by the reformer Kang-Yu- 
Wei, the Empress-Dowager saw that it was time to think of another little boy. China, 
however, had grown more civilized than on the previous occasion, hence she was obliged 
to execute a shrewd stroke-of-state, as she did not dare to make way with the Emperor 
entirely. Taking advantage of his pronounced opposition to her well-known anti-foreign 
views, and taking advantage of the universal reverence for age in China, she actually 
imprisoned the Son of Heaven on the ground of unfilial action. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The Statue on the Gower Memorial at Stratford-on- Avon. 
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Part VI 


URING the decade between 1590 
1) and 1600 Shakespeare’s produc- 
tivity was continuous, and covered 
a wide field of poetic expression; the 
nineteen or twenty plays which were writ- 
ten during this period included eight or 
nine comedies, one tragedy, and a group 
of historical dramas. ‘To these must be 
added the two long lyrical pieces which 
bear his name, the few short pieces incor- 
porated in “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” “ A 
Lover’s Complaint,” “ The Phoenix and 
The Turtle,” and the lyrical poem on 
friendship and love which took the form 
of a sequence of one hundred and fifty- 
four sonnets. The apprentice work of the 
young dramatist may be said to end with 
the creation of the ‘* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” though 
in neither of these beautiful dramas does 
his genius reach full maturity. At the end 
of six or seven years after his arrival in 
London he had become sufficiently known 
and successful to awaken envy; he had 
tried various dramatic forms with success ; 
he had learned the practical side of play- 
writing, and he had gone a long way 
towards mastering its theory ; he had be- 
come an actor of intelligence, if not of 
marked gifts; and he had established 
himself in his profession. 

It must have been a period of deep 
and eager spiritual striving and unfolding. 
Some of the poet’s devout students in 
Germany, to whom his fame owes much, 
and who have enriched Shakespearean 
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Period 


scholarship for all time with the fruits of 
loving study and of fruitful insight, find 
evidence that during this time the poet 
passed through a storm-and-stress period. 
There are many indications, however, 
that this phase of the dramatist’s spiritual 
life came later, and was coincident with 
tragic events which touched him to the 
quick. His earlier work shows a sunny na- 
ture, a sensitive mind, a gay and eager in- 
terest in many forms of experience and art. 

If * Titus Andronicus” was written by 
Shakespeare, and at the beginning of his 
career, it was so purely external and imita- 
tive, so evidently outside the dramatist’s 
life, that it does not count as a document 
in his spiritual history. The extraordi- 
nary accuracy of description, the resolute 
and unfailing grasp of the concrete, which 
Stamp the very earliest work from his 
hand, show him at the start more absorbed 
in seeing than in meditating, more en- 
grossed by the marvelous spectacle of the 
world than concerned with its spiritual 
order. It is true, he could not see with- 
out thinking, and Shakespeare was always 
of a meditative temper ; but his first con- 
tact with the world called forth his full 
power of observation, and the emphasis 
of his thought fell, for a time, outside his 
own personality. 

As he saw many sides of experience, 
so he felt the charm of various masters, 
and was drawn toward Lyly, Peele, and 
Marlowe; he came under the Italian 
influence, and he was not indifferent to 
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classical models and imagery. Neither 
in his work nor in his consciousness had 
he come into full possession of himself. 

The poet in him took precedence, in 
the order of development, of the drama- 
tist; and it is as a poet that his earliest 
artistic successes were secured. From 
the beginning he had that freshness of 
feeling which is the peculiar and charac- 
teristic quality of the artist of every kind; 
he had also the sensitive imagination and 
the ear for melody. ‘The world was re- 
flected in his mind as in a magical mirror ; 
its large outlines and its more delicate 
shadings lying clear and luminous before 
him. But he did not fully discern as yet 
the interior relations of spirit and form, the 
interdependence of individuality and the 
institutional order, the reaction of the act 
upon the actor, the unfolding of personal- 
ity through action, the inevitable enfolding 
of the tragic temperament by the tragic 
circumstance, and the final identification 
of character with destiny. The deeper 
insights, the creative grasp of the forces 
of life, and the masterful revelation of the 
laws which govern them through all the 
processes of history, which were to make 
him the first of dramatists, were growing 
within him, but they were not yet in pos- 
session of his spirit and his art; he was 
still primarily a poet. 

The earlier plays do not reveal the 
evolution of character, the action and 
reaction of circumstances and _ forces 
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within the circle of movement, the suborc - 
nation of incident to action, and the hu:- 
banding of action in character, which give 
the dramas of his maturity their realiiy 
and authority. The poet was concerned 
chiefly with the beauty, the variety, and 
the humor of the spectacle. He was full 
of the charm of the show of things and of 
pleasure in the action of his own mind, 
He delighted in rhyme for its own sake; 
in classica! allusions, not because, like 
torches held in the air, they illumine the 
path of his thought, but because they 
please his fancy; he gave his mind 
license in the use of puns, conceits, verbal 
dexterities of every kind; he pushed wit 
to the very limits of its rational meaning, 
and sometimes beyond; he exhausted 
imagery in the endeavor to drain it of its 
suggestiveness instead of leaving it to doits 
own work with the imagination. He kept 
comedy and tragedy apart, and simplified 
the drama at the expense of its manifold 
and deeper meaning. His eye was mar- 
velously keen and his hand magically skill- 
ful, but he was not yet the master of the 
secrets of art and life; he was an ardent 
and impressionable young poet, playing 
with the problems of experience rather 
than closing with them in a life-and-death 
struggle, presenting their lighter aspects 
externally rather than penetrating to their 
heart and laying bare the fates which sleep 
in motive and passion. 

It is easy to imagine the eager joy of 
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Where Shakespeare piayed before Queen Elizabeth in 1594. 
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‘From a rare old pen-drawing. 


the young playwright when he became 
conscious of the possession of the poet’s 
insight and faculty. In his ardent im- 
magination the great new world of the 
Renaissance, with the recovery of classical 
art in one hemisphere and the discovery 
of America in the other, lay in all its 
splendor of spiritual and material suggest- 
iveness; and of this vast territory, in 
which the human spirit seemed to have 
acquired a new freedom as well as an 
enlarged authority, he came swiftly to feel 
at home. He had the consciousness of 
great powers; the sonnets show that 
clearly enough. A member of a profes- 
sion which was under the ban not only of 
institutional religion but of society, and 


excluded from the chief paths of prefer- 
ment and fame, he had, nevertheless, the 
supreme joy of discovering the beauty of 
the world and the infinite variety of human 
experience and fate, and of giving this 
manifold loveliness and moving show of 
life order, consistency, and form. | 

The consciousness of the possession of 
creative power is never born in an hour; 
it comes like the breaking of the day; 
but, from the first gleam of light on the 
horizon, it stirs all the sleeping forces of 
the nature, and the adolescence of genius 
breeds an exaltation, an enthusiasm, a 
glow along the horizons of the future, born 
of asudden awakening of passion, imagina- 
tion, thought, and physical energy. To 
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the young poet the world is as full of 
gods as it was to the myth-makers, and 
light flashes from it as if the order and 
splendor of the universe were being dis- 
closed for the first time. For adolescence 
is the individual and personal discovéry 
of life and the world; the young explorer 
is as much alone in his experience and 
exaltation of spirit as if a thousand thou- 
sand earlier discoverers had not traversed 
the same seas and made the same journeys 
before him. 

In “Henry VI.” and “ Titus Androni- 
cus,” if he did more than touch the latter 
play in the most perfunctory way, Shake- 
speare was doing purely experimental ap- 
prentice work; in the “ Comedy of Errors ”’ 
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he indulged his exuberant humor to the 
full ; in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost ” he lightly 
but keenly satirized the foibles and ex- 
travagances of his time in learning, speech, 
and style; in “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” he made a slender plot bear the 
weight of his dawning imagination in 
image and phrase; in “ Venus and 
Adonis ” and “ The Rape of Lucrece”’ he 
surrendered himself to the lyric impulse; 
and in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet” his poetic 
genius rose to its full height. In these 
two dramas, which belong in the front 
rank of English poetry, fancy and imagi- 
nation are seen in that creative play with 
the materials of experience and of ideality 
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which fashions worlds as substantial as 
that on which we live, and yet touched 
with a beauty of form and a lucidity of 
meaning which we search for in vain in 
the world of reality. 

The stages of Shakespeare’s growth as 
a poet are as clearly marked as the stages 
of his growth as a dramatist. Between 
“Venus and Adonis” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” there intervened several years of 
experience, observation, experimentation, 
and unfolding. The freedom of move- 
ment, the fullness of imagination, the firm 
grasp of subject, and the masterly han- 
dling of material of all kinds which are 
characteristic of the later work did not 
come at call in Shakespeare’s case; he 
was subject to the law of development and 
dependent upon education for the full pos- 
session of himself and the free use of his 


of classical art. 


powers. Inthe earlier poems there are 
passages of unsurpassed beauty, but in 
construction and style the hand of the 
apprentice is manifest. As he had gone 
to school to the older playwrights when he 
set about the business of writing plays, 
so he went to school to the older poets 
when he began to write poetry. The 
spell of the classical ideal of beauty was 
on all sensitive minds when Shakespeare 
was young; those who emancipated them- 
selves from the classical tradition of poetic 
and dramatic form did not detach them- 
selves from the poetic conceptions and the 
beautiful world of imagery which Europe 
recovered in the Renaissance. The joy 
of release from medizval rigidity and 
repression found its natural expression 
in reverence for the models and standards 
Man had been born 
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From an engraving by T. Jenkins, after the original of Van Dyke, 
in the collection of the Earl of Pembroke. 
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From the original painting at Hatfield House. 


again into conscious freedom ; personality 
had once more secured space and light for 
development ; to the monotony of the 
type in the arts had succeeded the range 
and variety of individuality; love of nature 
and joy in her presence had returned ; 
confidence in the human spirit had been 
restored when the shadows of a world 
lying under the ban of heaven had been 
banished ; an immense exhilaration of 
imagination, a great liberation of personal 
force, were the fruits of the freedom of- 
mind and soul which the Renaissance 
secured. Looking back across the Mid- 
dle Ages, associated in the minds of the 
men of the new time with spiritual repres- 
sion and intellectual bondage, the classical 
world lay clear, beautiful, and free in a 
light that was almost dazzling after the 
long gloom of medizxvalism. It is true 
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medizvalism had its lights, its humor, its 
beauty of devotion, its deep-rooted and 
noble art; but the men of the Renaissance 
were in reaction against its repression of 
natural instincts, its curtailment of natural 
activities, and they saw the classical world 
in the high light of sharp contrast. ‘That 
world is marvelously beautiful to the imag- 
ination of the nineteenth century, which 
constantly recalls it ih every art and strives 
with passionate eagerness to recover its lost 
perfection of taste, of order, of workman- 
ship; to the imagination of the sixteenth 
century it was the golden age of the arts 
and of the spirit which fashions them—a 
lost but immortal world of freedom, joy, 
beauty, and creativeness. 

Shakespeare had known this older world 
from boyhood. He was not subjugated 


by it, as were many of his contemporaries, 


HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 
for beneath the sensitive surface of his 
mind there was a _ vigorous and self- 
sustaining individuality ; but he felt its 
spell and discerned its educational uses. 
He knew his Ovid early enough to people 
the Forest of Arden with the older dreams 
of poetry; but it was characteristic of his 
genius that he did not confuse the one 
with the other. In “ Venus and Adonis ” 
the great passages are not those which 
describe the beautiful goddess or the shy 
and radiant youth, but those which de- 
scribe figures, landscapes, and incidents 
which he must have seen or known in the 
country about Stratford in his youth. 

His earliest poetic experiments were in 
the classical vein; for he knew the classi- 
cal background of modern poetry as inti- 
mately as did Keats. He began his poetic 
career under the tutelage of one of the 
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From an engraving by R. Cooper, after the original of Mirevelt, in the collection of the Duke of Bedford. 


most imaginative of the Roman poets. In 
the early summer of 1593, with the imprint 
of his friend and fellow-townsman, Rich 
ard Field, on the title-page, Shakespeare 
made his first appeal to the reading public 
of his time, and his first venture in what 
he and his contemporaries recognized as 
literature. He had already made some 
reputation asa playwright; but plays were 
not then regarded as literature. Columbus 
died in ignorance that he had discovered 
a new world, so possessed was his mind 
with the conviction that he had touched 
India. Shakespeare died in ignorance of 
the fact that he had made himself the 
foremost man in literature, so far apart 
in his thought and the thought of his time 
were plays and literature. The text 
of “Venus and Adonis” was carefully 
read, and is notably accurate; it was 
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printed under the eye of the poet. The 
plays were either stolen or published in 
many cases without authorization, and are, 
for that reason, full of inaccuracies and 
difficult or questionable passages. 

It is interesting to recall the fact, already 
reported, that four years earlier Richard 
Field had brought out the “ Metamor- 
phoses ” of Ovid; and it is also worth 
recalling that in the year before the ap- 
pearance of the “first heir” of Shake- 
speare’s invention his father had made an 
appraisal of the goods of Field’s father in 
Stratford. 

“IT know not how I shall offend,” wrote 
Shakespeare in the dedication of the 
poem to the Earl of Southampton, “in 
dedicating my unpolished lines to your 
Lordship, nor how the world will censure 
me for choosing so strong a prop to sup- 
port so weak a burden, only if your 
Honour seem but pleased, I account my- 
self highly praised, and vow to take ad- 
vantage of all idle hours till I have hon- 
oured you with some graver labour. But 
if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble 
a godfather.” Shakespeare was twenty- 
nine years old, and the Earl of Southamp- 
ton was in his twentieth year—a young 
man of brilliant parts and of striking 
beauty; well educated; with a fortune 
more than adequate to his rank; a great 
favorite in the Court circle; a lover of 
literature and of the drama; a generous 
and appreciative friend of men of letters ; 
and a representative man in a great and 
brilliant period. The two young men 
had been brought together by those 
manifold affinities which in youth ripen 
casual acquaintance swiftly into devoted 
friendship ; the glow of the time was on 
them both, although the dawn of the noble 
was to be quenched in the darkness of 
premature night, while that of the play- 
wright broadened into a day which is 
likely to know no shadow of evening. 

There has been wide difference of 
opinion regarding Shakespeare’s meaning 
in describing the poem as “ the first heir”’ 
of his invention. It has been urged that 
the words should be taken literally, and 
that the poem was probably composed at 
Stratford and carried to London, as John- 
son carried, almost two centuries later, 
the tragedy of “Irene.” Or the poet may 
have meant that it was his first attempt 
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to write lyrical or narrative verse. When 
it appeared, no plays of his had been 
printed; the plague was raging in Lon- 
don, the theaters were closed, and the 
poem may have been composed at this 
time. It belongs, in any event, to his 
earliest productive period, and is the first 
fruit of his conscious artistic life. 

“Venus and Adonis” shows plainly 
the influence of Ovid, as do some of the 
earlier plays; but it is free from mere 
imitation. Shakespeare felt the charm of 
the Latin poet, and reflected that charm, 
but he used his materials with freedom 
and individual skill. Ovid was followed 
only so far as Shakespeare found it profit- 
able to follow. The older poet had told 
the story of the love of Venus for Adonis 
when Cupid’s arrow pierced her by acci- 
dent; how the goddess forsook all and 
followed him ; how she warned him against 
his favorite pastime of hunting wild beasts ; 
how she beguiled him in shady places with 
the tale of the help she gave Hippomenes 
when he outran Atalanta, and then, as a 
penalty for his ingratitude, brought bitter 
misfortune upon them; how the hunted 
boar gave Adonis his death-wound; how 
Venus brought the anemone—the sensi- 
tive and delicate wind-flower—from his 
blood. 

On the framework of this classical tale 
the young poet wrought his careful, well- 
compacted, and thoroughly constructed 
poem. ‘There is no reason to doubt that 
he had read the story without the aid of a 
translation, although Golding’s version 
appeared in his childhood. The story 
was passionate, and the young poet did 
nothing to disguise or diminish the pas- 
sion; on the contrary, he heightened it 
by setting the coldness of Adonis in sharp 
contrast with it. ‘The poem is too frankly 
passionate and too naked for modern 
taste; since it was written Puritan influ- 
ence, by its tremendous emphasis on right- 
eousness, has compelled us to strike a 
balance between the freedom of the Greek 
genius and the moral insight of the 
Hebrew spirit, and the problem of modern 
art is to harmonize freedom, beauty, and 
joy with moral sanity, order, and power. 
The love of beauty and the. frank 


abandonment to its charms, which were 
characteristic of the Renaissance, are the 
dominant notes of this poem of a very 
young poet who was under the spell of 
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the Renaissance spirit. It offends by its 
frankness rather than by its warmth; for 
it is curiously cool and restrained in tone. 
It is full of striking lines, but the subject 
does not seem to inflame the poet’s imag- 
ination ; he works as calmly as if he were 
not dealing with the most dangerous stuff 
in the world. His personality is as com- 
pletely hidden as in the plays; the treat- 


Adonis” the movement is deliberate and 
leisurely, and the genius of the poet is 
seen, not in his general treatment, but in 
the recurring pictures and descriptions 
with which the poem abounds. In the 
marvelous exactness of his drawing the 
accuracy of his observation is shown, and 
in the mellow euphony of many of its lines 
the magic of his later style is predicted. 
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ment is wholly objective. “ Venus and 
Adonis” belongs to the same period as 
Marlowe’s glowing version of the memo- 
rable story of ‘Hero and Leander,” but 
there could hardly be a greater contrast 
than that which is presented by the two 
poems. In Marlowe the current is deep 
and swift, and bears one on in a tumultu- 
ous rush of passion; in “ Venus and 


The hunted hare is so true to life that he 
must have been studied upon some hill 
about Stratford; and all the glimpses 
of nature are touches of genius. The 
noble realism of the dramatist is predicted 
again and again in lines which are not 
only suffused with beauty, but cut in out- 
line as clearly as with a graver’s tool. 
“The Rape of Lucrece ”’ appeared in 
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the following year with the imprint of 
Richard Field, and the announcement that 
it was to be sold at “the sign of the 
White Greyhound in Paules Churchyard ;”’ 
a neighborhood which has been haunted 
by publishers and authors from that day 
until the last decade, when the makers of 
books have been seeking quarters in other 
sections of London. Ovid was still in 
the young poet’s mind, although the pa- 
thetic story of Lucretia’s fidelity had long 
been familiar in prose and verse. “ Lu- 
cretia,’’ Wharton tells us, “ was the grand 
example of conjugal fidelity throughout 
the Gothic ages.”” Chaucer had set her 
in noble company in his * Legend of Good 
Women,” and Sidney had recalled her in 
his beautiful “ Apologie.” Other English 
poets had felt the poetic power of the 
Roman matron’s purity, and the theme 
had not escaped the attention of the bal- 
ladists. The seven-line stanza in which 
the poem is written had been brought 
from France by Chaucer, and its capacity 
for serious subjects had been developed 
before Shakespeare used it. The Earl of 
Southampton’s name appears on the page 
of dedication, as in the “ Venus and 
Adonis” of the previous year; but the 
friendship between the two men had appar- 
ently ripened in the intervening months. 
The language of dedications is rarely to 
be taken literally, and in Shakespeare’s 
time, as in Johnson’s, it was more notable 
for adulation than for sincerity ; but, al- 
though Shakespeare uses the speech of 
the courtier in addressing his friend, there 
is a note of sincerity in both dedications. 
The second is more intimate and affec- 
tionate than its predecessor. ‘“ The love 
I dedicate to your Lordship is without 
end,” he writes; “. . . the warrant I have 
of your Honourable disposition, not the 
worth of my untutored lines, makes it as- 
sured of acceptance.” 

The subject would have permitted the 
most intense dramatic feeling, but, like 
the story in “ Venus and Adonis,” it is 
presented not only with entire objectivity 
but with a certain coolness and aloofness ; 
as if the poet had chosen his theme rather 
than been chosen by it. His imagination 
was stimulated but not possessed by it; 
it is an impressive poetic exercise from the 
hand of a great poet rather than an origi- 
nal and characteristic expression of poetic 
genius. There are vivid impressions, 
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scenes that stand out as if cut with the 
chisel, striking reflections, and, at inter- 
vals, the inimitable Shakespearean note, 
that magical harmony of sound and sense 
that rings like a bell in one’s memory : 
For Sorrow, like a heavy hanging bell, 
Once set on ringing with his own weight goes. 
But the poet is practicing, not creating ; 
learning his art, not enlarging it. It is in 
detached passages, not in the completed 
work, that we must look for the poet of 
* Romeo and Juliet.” In “The Rape of 
Lucrece” there is, however, a distinct ad- 
vance in seriousness and dignity; there 
is not only greater ease in the use of 
verse, but there is finer insight and higher 
ideality : 
Who loves chaste life, there’s Lucrece for a 
teacher: 
Coleridge laid his finger on the character- 
istic quality of “ Venus and Adonis” 
when he pointed out the fact that the 
reader of the poem is told nothing; he 
sees and hears everything. The dramatic 
element was too pronounced in Shake- 
speare’s nature, even at a time when the 
poetic impulse was in the ascendant, to 
permit of the highest success in purely 
narrative verse; if any event, he did not 
stamp these poems with that finality of 
form which he put on many of the plays 
and on a large group of the sonnets. The 
earliest pieces of his original work betray 
the immaturity of his genius and art; they 
show him under the spell of the Renais- 
sance spirit; they deal with passion with- 
out being passionate. ‘Their significance 
i. the history of his development has been 
discerned by Coleridge in a passage mem- 
orable in Shakespearean criticism : 

The Venus and Adonis did not perhaps 
allow the display of the deeper passions. But 
the story of Lucretia seems to favor, and even 
demand, their intensest workings. And yet 
we find in Shakespeare’s management of the 
tale neither pathos nor any other dramatic 
quality. There is the same minute and faith- 
ful imagery as in the former poem, in the same 
vivid colors, inspired by the same impetuous 
vigor of thought, and div erging and contract- 
ing with the same activity of the assimilative 
and of the modifying faculties; and with a 
yet larger display, and a wider range of knowl- 
edge and reflection ; and lastly, with the same 
perfect dominion, often domination, over the 
whole world of language. What, then, shall 
we say ? Even this, that Shakespeare, no mere 
child of nature, no automaton of genius, no 
passive vehicle of inspiration possessed by the 
spirit, not possessing it, first studied patiently, 
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meditated deeply, understood minutely, till 
knowledge, become habitual and intuitive, 
wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and at 
length gave birth to that stupendous power, 
by which he stands alone, with no equal or 
second in his own class; to that power which 
seated him on one of the two glory-smitten 
summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton 
as his compeer, not rival. 

It is impossible, even in work distinctly 
sensuous in imagery, not to discern the 
idealist in Shakespeare. Dealing with 
the physical aspects of beauty in “ Venus 
and Adonis,” he is bent on the ideal 
beauty. With Plato and Michael Angelo, 
he is driven by the appearance of beauty 
to that invisible and eternal reality which 
is at once the inspiration and justification 
of religion and poetry. In his earliest 
thought the future writer of the sonnets 
discerned the reality of which all beautiful 
faces, aspects, and images are the passing 
reflections, the fleeting remembrances and 
prophecies. 

The publication of these poems gave 
Shakespeare another constituency and a 
new group of friends, and brought him 
recognition and reputation. In the eight 
years which followed its appearance no 
less than seven editions of “ Venus and 
Adonis ” were issued, and “ The Rape of 
Lucrece ’’ was in its fifth edition when 
the poet died. In exchanging the writing 
of plays for the writing of poems the poet 
passed from an occupation which shared 
to a considerable extent the social indif- 
ference or contempt which attached to the 
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actor’s profession to one in which gentle- 
men were proud to engage. He became, 
for the time being, a man of letters; he 
thought of readers rather than of hearers; 
he gave his work the care and finish of 
intentional authorship. He had become 
known to the theater going people as an 
actor of skill and an adapter of plays of 
uncommon parts; he now became known as 
a poet. Writing four years later, Richard 
Barnfield comments on “the honey-flow- 
ing vein” of Shakespeare, 

Whose “ Venus” and whose “ Lucrece,” sweet 

and chaste, 
Thy name in fame’s immortal book have 
plac’t ; 

and in an oft-quoted passage, which ap 
peared in the same year, Francis Meres, 
in his “ Comparative Discourse of our 
English Poets with the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian Poets,” uses these striking words, 
expressive at once of the impression which 
Shakespeare had made upon his contem- 
poraries and of his association in their 
minds with the Latin poet upon whom he 
had drawn freely in both poems: “ As 
the soul of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul 
of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey- 
tongued Shakespeare; witness his Venus 
and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared son- 
nets among his private friends... .” A 
year later John Weever calls Shakespeare 
“ honie-tongued.”” At Cambridge in the 
same year St. John’s College heard a fel- 
low-playwright declare, “ I'll worship sweet 
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Mr. Shakespeare, and, to honour him, will 
lay his Venus and Adonis under my pillow.” 
That Shakespeare had become so well 
known that the readers of his poems and 
the hearers cf his plays were divided on 
the question of the relative importance of 
his works is shown, a little later, by these 
words of Gabriel Harvey written, Mr. 
Gollancz tells us, on the fly-leaf of a 
Chaucer folio: “ The younger sort take 
much delight in Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis ; but his Zucrece, and his Tragedy 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, have it in 
them to please the wiser sort.” These 
references, and others of similar import, 
show the young poet with the earliest 
light of fame upon him. Life and art, 
friends and fame, opportunity and work, 
were already his. And he had been in 
London less than fourteen years! 

The poets of his own time—Drayton, 
Clerke, Weever—were under the spell of 
his genius; and there is good reason to 
believe Spenser was thinking of him when 
832 


he wrote in “Colin Clouts come home 
againe :”’ 
And then, though last not least in Aetion ; 

A gentler shepheard may no where be found, 
Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound. 

In the Christmas season of 1594 he 
acted at court before Queen Elizabeth, 
and the fact that his plays were repeatedly 
presented in her presence indicates her 
liking for his work and her purpose to 
show him favor. A playwright upon whose 
words crowds hung in the Rose and the 
Globe ; whose great passages were recited 
again and again in the palaces at Green- 
wich, Richmond, and Whitechapel ; whose 
poems, having passed from hand to hand 
among his friends, appeared in rapidly 
succeeding editions ; to whom many con- 
temporary writers paid glowing tribute; 
and who counted among his friends some 
of the most brilliant and influential men 
of his time, can hardly be regarded as 
having escaped the notice of his age, or as 
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so obscure as to raise the question of his 
authorship of the work which bears his 
name. 

The lyrical period in the growth of 
Shakespeare’s mind and art culminated 
about 1597 or 1598, and bore its highest 
fruits in two dramas which hold a place 
by themselves ; plays essentially poetic in 
quality and form, and singularly complete 
in their disclosure of the resources of his 
imagination and hisart. The tragic story 
of Romeo and Juliet had attracted him at 
a very early date; there is evidence that 
he was brooding over this pathetic tale in 
1591, although the play, in the form in 
which it has come down to us, probably 
did not appear before 1596. It was pub- 
lished in quarto form, probably without 
the dramatist’s consent, in the following 
year, and the sub-title declared that it had 
been publicly played often and with great 
applause. The poet found the material 
for his first tragedy in several quarters, 
and drew upon these sources with the 
freedom characteristic of the time. The 
story has been traced as far back as the 
Greek romances of the early Christian 
centuries, but long before Shakespeare’s 
imagination fastened upon it the con- 
genial soil of Italy had given it new and 
more vigorous life. The tragic fate of the 
two lovers who were destined to become 
the typical lovers of Western literature 
was set forth at length by Luigi da Porto 
in a novel published about 1535; it had 
been sketched sixty years earlier by 
Masuccio, and it reappeared in later years 
in. various forms; its popularity and its 
rich material tempting several succeeding 
story-tellers. Chief among these was 
Bandello, who made it the theme of a 
novelle in the decade before Shakespeare’s 
birth, Two years before that event, an 
English poet, Arthur Brooke, told it in 
English verse, and five years later another 
English writer, William Painter, gave a 
prose version of the old story in his “ Palace 
of Pleasure.”” The main line of develop- 
ment of the tragedy is to be found in 
Bandello, Brooke, and Shakespeare; the 
dramatist following quite closely the plot 
as it came to him from the English poet, 
but transforming and transfiguring both 
material and form by his insight, his dra- 
matic skill, and, above all, by turning 
upon the passion of love for the first time 
the full splendor of his imagination. 


“Romeo and Juliet” is the consum- 
mate flower of Shakespeare’s poetic genius ; 
the complete disclosure of his purely 
poetic gifts. The dramatic insight and 
skill with which the materials are re- 
arranged; the brilliancy of characteriza- 
tion, as in the splendid figure of Mercutio ; 
the rising tide of emotion which bears the 
ill-fated lovers to their death, do not make 
us blind to the fact that this beautiful and 
appealing play, fragrant with the breath 
of the young summer, bathed in the soft 
radiance of the Italian night; touched 
with imperishable charm of youth and 
passion, is primarily poetic and only 
secondarily dramatic. ‘The characteristics 
of the early work of the poet are found 
in it: the frequent use of rhymes and the 
tendency to play with words; above all, 
the essentially lyrical quality of the play. 
Passages of pure and unsurpassed singing 
quality abound, and several verse-forms 
which were familiar to the medizval poets 
and were in use in Shakespeare’s time 
are found in perfection. ‘The first meet- 
ing of the lovers in Capulet’s house is 
described in sonnet form ; Juliet’s prayer 
in her father’s orchard for the coming of 
night is reminiscent of the Evening-song, 
and has all the qualities of the Epithala- 
mium ; while the parting of the lovers, 
when 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 
remains the most tender and beautiful 
Morning-song in the language. Canght 
in the tragic movement of a family feud, 
the lovers live out their romance in five 
passionate days, during which the drama 
steadily deepens and sweeps towards its 
end with tumultuous current; and at the 
supreme moment, with characteristic in- 
sight, death ushers in a final peace. It is 
this vision of reconciliation which made 
Shakespeare a master of human experi- 
ence in its widest scope and significance. 
While exhibiting the fatality of individual 
struggle against the social order, he con- 
tinually makes us aware of the deep and 
radical changes which spring out of tragic 
resistance and defiance; the searching 
reaction of the assertion of individuality 
on the social order. 

Shakespeare’s joy in the possession of 
the poetic gift, and his earliest delight in 
life, found radiant expression in “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” a masterpiece of 
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poetic fancy, and the gayest and most 
beautiful of poetic comedies. Rich as 
this drama is in humorous effects, it is so 
essentially lyric in spirit that it stands 
alone in English poetry; an exquisite ex- 
pansion of the masque or festival poem 
into a drama of pure fancy and daring 
imagination. It was probably composed 
for some marriage celebration, though it 
has not been connected as yet with any 
wedding among the poet’s friends or in 
the court circle. 

Written about 1596, hints of the play 
appear to have been drawn from many 
sources. ‘The modern reader finds such 
hints in Plutarch’s “ Life of Theseus,” in 
Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale,” in Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses,” and in the old French 
romance of Heron of Bordeaux, of which 
an English translation appeared in the 
decade between 1530 and 1540. Shake- 
speare’s real indebtedness, however, was 
to the poetic imagination of the Germanic 
race to which he belonged, which still 
kept alive, in folk-lore and fairy tale, in 
every hamlet in England, the magical 
world of fairy folk; so near to the world 
of men, and so intimately associated with 
that world, and yet invisible to all save 
those who saw with the imagination. 
Especially were these elusive elves con- 
cerned with the mysteries of love and 
marriage ; and in the magic mirror in 
which the poet shows them they not only 
associate ‘Theseus and Hippolyta with the 
sweetest traditions of English field and 
fireside, but show forth, as in a parable, 
the magic properties of love when love 
touches the whole gamut of feeling and 
sets the whole nature vibrating from 
the passions to the imagination. There 
are evident connections in the play with 
the aspects of life and character which 
interested the poet and with which he 
had already dealt in “‘The Comedy of 
Errors,” in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” and 
in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
while its exquisite lyrical quality affiliates 
it with “ Romeo and Juliet ;” but, both 
as regards older sources of incident and 
his own earlier work, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” stands in complete and 
radiant individuality. It discloses the 
original and spontaneous force of the 
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poet’s genius; his ability to use, fuse, and 
recast the most diverse materials w: h 
entire freedom and yet with unerriig 
artistic instinct. He is equally at home 
with the classical tradition nobly presented 
in the figure of Theseus, with the most 
extravagant rustic humor set in the mouths 
of the inimitable clowns, and with the 
traditional lore of childhood—the buoy- 
ant play of the popular imagination— in 
Titania and Oberon and Puck. His 
mastery of the verse-form which English 
tragedy has adopted is equally clear and 
striking. The iambic pentameter, with 
which his genius has almost identified Eng- 
lish blank verse, finds in “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” the full development of 
its melodic power. The line of five 
feet, each accented following an unac- 
cented syllable, without rhyme, is freed, 
in Shakespeare’s hands, from the stiffness 
and rigidity which characterized it before 
Marlowe’s time, and becomes soft as a 
flute in its lighter notes and resonant and 
tull-toned as a bell in great passages: 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are 
hung . 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian 
bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like 
bells, 

Each unto each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 


One hears in these lines that clear 
“chime of the vowels” which gives Eng- 
lish verse its most penetrating and magical 
melody. 

The fairies and the clowns made an 
irresistible appeal to the crowds in the 
theater, and “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ” enjoyed almost a century of pop- 
ularity ; it was imitated and pilfered from; 
when it lost hold upon the generation of 
the Restoration, it reappeared as opera 
arid operetta. In Germany its fortunes 
touched their highest prosperity; Wieland 
recalled its elves in his “‘ Oberon,” Goethe 
drew upon it in a striking scene in 
‘“ Faust,’’ and Mendelssohn, in song and 
overture, interpreted it with delicate in 
sight and sympathy. It is the supreme 
masterpiece in the world of fairy lore. 
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Rear-Admiral George Collier Remey, U. S. N. 


There is probably no more capable officer in the naval service of the United 
States than Admiral Remey, and he was chosen for senior command in Asia on 
account of his peculiar fitness. He demonstrated his ability in the Chilian incident, 
when he compelled the surrender of the Itata in spite of the threats of the Chilian 
commander, whose vessel was of superior strength, and his conduct of the Key 
West base was one of the conspicuous successes of the war with Spain. Admiral 
Remey has pushed his flagship, the Brooklyn, with all possible speed from Manila 
to Taku. His main care was to arrive with full coal bunkers, thus making sure 
that the Brooklyn would be ready for any service required. Admiral Remey is 
fifty-nine years old; he was born in Iowa. In 1859 he graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy, and was attached to the old Hartford in our East 
India squadron; now he is back again in those waters as commander of the 
American squadron. In the Civil War he served with the North and South 
Atlantic blockading squadrons, and was present at several engagements, notably 
at the assault on Fort Sumter. In 1863, during a night attack on that fort, 
Lieutenant Remey, commanding the second division of boats, was taken prisoner. 
After the war he served in various stations as Lieutenant-Commander, Com- 
mander, and Captain. In 1897 he became Commodore, and after the Spanish 
war, Admiral. In view of recent events, the proper place of the commander of 
our Asiatic squadron is in the Gulf of Pechili, not in the Bay of Manila. ‘The 
advantage of Secretary Long’s order to Admiral Remey to go to China was, of 
course, not so much in adding the strength of the Brooklyn to the fleet already 
there, as in giving the Navy Department, in communicating with the chief of 
the Asiatic squadron, direct dealings with the situation is China instead of 
‘rough the circuitous communication by way of Manila. To meet Admiral 
\cmey’s demand for new officers, Secretary Long had recourse to the authority 
conferred upon him by Congress to enlist the services of retired officers. 


Education in America’ 
By Albert Shaw 


of the Paris Exposition of 1900 must 

be taken into the reckoning if one 
would estimate truly the far-reaching value 
and influence of that great enterprise. 
What the Exposition attempts is to set forth 
in a striking and comprehensive way the 
principal facts of recent human progress. 
The various nations participating in it 
have expended a vast ingenuity in devis- 
ing ways in which to make readily under- 
stood by men of other nations their suc- 
cessful efforts in one field or another of 
social advancement. Mechanical progress, 
as arule, is best illustrated by the machine 
itself. Progress in the fine arts, in like 
manner, may best be shown by an exhibit 
of products. But there are other forms 
of achievement that do not lend them- 
selves so obviously to the purposes of an 
international exposition as do the indus- 
trial and the fine arts. 

Yet it is almost or quite the chief title 
to credit of the men who created the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
and their successors this year at Paris, 
that they have striven to set forth moral 
and intellectual progress, and to illustrate 
the systems and methods employed among 
civilized men to instruct and train the 
rising generation. For this, after all, 
affords the chief test of the worth of our 
civilization, and it is the one great mark 
by which our epoch will be distinguished 
in future times when men look back upon 
the closing part of the nineteenth century. 
The machines exhibited in our interna- 
tional expositions will soon become obso- 
lete, so swift is the march of invention. 
‘Those products of contemporary art that 
we now value may count for naught a 
half-century or a century hence. But 
future generations will not fail to respect 
the men and women who at the end of 
the nineteenth century gave a wholly 
unprecedented recognition to the fact that 
the principal work of each generation is 
the training of the next—not merely the 
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transmission of the world’s ever-increas-- 
ing store of. knowledge, but chiefly the 
development of power and capacity in the 
individual, so that the new generation may 
be clearly wiser and better than the old. 

Now it happens that one of the results 
of recent international expositions has 
been a great ‘stimulus to the incidental 
task of putting on record a variety of 
accounts—descriptive, graphic, statistical, 
and historical—of the work of education 
in the largest sense of the word. Most 
people who visited the World’s Fair at 
Chicago seven years ago saw the vast 
and beautiful buildings and the costly 
and wonderful wares, art objects, and 
machines that occupied most of them. 
It was a comparatively small and thought- 
ful minority that took much account of the 
educational exhibits, attended the educa- 
tional congresses, or appreciated the 
enormous amount of printed material 
relating to education that was brought 
into existence in consequence of the 
attempt to make the occasion express 
intellectual and moral progress, as well 
as material. But it is true, nevertheless, 
that a hundred years hence the mere 
material aspects of the great exhibition 
will have been almost forgotten, while 
safely preserved in scores or hundreds of 
public libraries will be the splendid printed 
testimonials of our interest in education 
and of the altruistic zeal of the men of 
the nineteenth century in providing for 
the proper instruction and development 
of children and youth. And the promoters 
of the Paris Exposition have followed the 
example of Chicago. 

It is not only true that the thing most 
characteristic of the American people at 
present is their devotion to education and 
the progress they are making in it, but it 
may also be said with some assurance that 
the most valuable part of our exhibit at 
Paris this year is that which endeavors to 
show by various methods what we have 
done and are doing in the educational 
field. The sum total of these educational 
exhibits, in the form of photographs, 
charts, diagrams, models, and a great 
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number of ingenious devices, in. addition 
to books, reports, and brochures, ought, if 
possible, to be brought together at the 
close of the Paris Exposition to form in 
New York, or elsewhere here at home, the 
nucleus of an American educational exhi- 
bition. As a general introduction to the 
whole collection of educational exhibits, 
nothing better could be asked than the 
comprehensive work in two volumes sup- 
plied by the State of New York as a part 
of its contribution to America’s educa- 
tional exhibit at Paris. These volumes, 
under the general title of “ Education in 
the United States,” comprise a series of 
nineteen monographs, each written by an 
educational specialist, under the editorship 
of Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, who 
writes a general introduction. As Pro- 
fessor Butler himself puts it, the work as 
a whole is “a cross-section view of educa- 
tion in the United States in 1900.” 

Co-operative authorship does not always 
bear out the proposition that the whole is 
- greater than any of its parts, or equivalent 
to their sum total. Itis often a more 
difficult task to edit successfully a work 
to which many writers contribute separate 
chapters than fo write a successful book 
traversing the same ground. Professor 
Butler is one of not more than half a dozen 
men in the United States thoroughly quali- 
fied either himself to write a minute and 
well-proportioned account of educational 
life and work in the United States, from 
the kindergarten to the university, or, on 
the other hand, to select a group of com- 
petent writers, assign the topics, appor- 
tion the space, and, in the capacity of 
editor, secure a result valuable in each of 
its parts, and well-organized and harmont- 
ous in its totality. What he has accom- 
plished in these two volumes is a result of 
remarkable importance. 

Mr. Bryce, in attempting in the most 
straightforward and lucid way possible to 
explain American political institutions to 
readers in England, succeeded in giving 
to the American people themselves the 
best available account of the mechanism 
as well as the spirit and significance of 
their institutions. In a somewhat analo- 
vous way Professor Butler and his accom- 
plished staff of contributors, in the execu- 
tion of their plan, have not merely stated 
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to be understood by intelligent Europeans, 
but have actually produced what for us in 
the United States. is unquestionably a 
more complete and useful account of our 
educational activities than any other in 
existence. 

Spontaneity,”’ as Professor Butler says 
in the opening sentence of his introduc- 
tion, “is the keynote of education in the 
United States.”’ But while all sorts of 
independent impulses have had to do 
with the creation of the different parts of 
our educational system, there has resulted 
from this freedom and spontaneity a har. 
mony that is all the richer and more com- 
plete. When one has read these mono- 
graphs through, each prepared in inde- 
pendence of all the rest, and pauses to 
reflect that there is nothing that jars or 
conflicts in the several points of view, 
it is impossible to believe that the concord 
could have been due wholly to the tact or 
the convictions of the editor himself. 
The underlying fact that is disclosed is a 
spirit of unity and co-operation growing 
out of a genuine zeal for educational 
progress, guided by the best conclusions 
of educational science. 

The great development of the profes 
sion of teaching is one of the matters. that 
dawns most clearly upon the mind of the 
reader of these assembled monographs, 
And it is also plain that this development 
is in close relation with the life and wel- 
fare of the people, and that more than 
almost anything else it is at the very heart 
and center of the specific advancement of 
our communities, whether urban or rural. 
How these men and women who make up 
the profession of teaching maintain their 
esprit de corps, keep alive their zeal, propa- 
gate improved mxcthods, and advance 
their work upon scientific principles will 
be best understood when one has learned 
something of educational journalism in 
this country and of the various associa- 
tions and organizations of teachers, and 
has read such expositions as the mono- 
graphs in the present work by Dr. Draper, 
of the University of Illinois, on “ Educa- 
tional Organization and Administration ;” 
that of Professor Hinsdale, of the Unt 
versity of Michigan, on “ The Training 
of Teachers ;” that of Professor Adams, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
* Summer Schools and University Exten- 
sion,” and that of Professor Cattell, of 
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Columbia University, on “ Scientific Soci- 
eties and Associations,” 

Professor Butler, in his introduction, 
pays a just tribute to the remarkable 
value of the work done under Dr. William 
T. Harris, as United States Commissioner 
of Education at Washington—a work 
which owes its influence, not to any con- 
siderable range of legal authority vested 
in the office, but to its intrinsic excellence. 
Dr. Harris himself contributes a mono- 
graph on “Elementary Education” in 
the United States; and in about sixty 
pages we find a marvelous review and 
compendium of the status of our common 
school work, with remarks upon its his- 
torical aspects, its present aims and tend- 
encies, and those successive modifications 
which are gradually transforming element- 
ary instruction, due, as Dr. Harris justly 
says, to the “direct or indirect influence 
of the normal school.” How the normal 
school movement itself has developed, 
and what it means from the _ teacher’s 
point of view, is presented with clearness 
and authority by Dr. Hinsdale in his 
chapter on “ The Training of Teachers.” 
The monograph on “ Kindergartén Edu- 
cation,” by Susan E. Blow, of New York, 
not only presents with some detail the 
story of the beginnings and progress of 
the kindergarten movement in this coun- 
try, but shows us the relation of the kin- 
dergarten ideas to the work of the normal 
schools, and the intimate manner in which 
improved methods in the early education 
of children are associated with all the 
other really valuable steps that have been 
taken in the recent advance of educational 
science and method. 

Thus, in his extremely valuable paper 
on “ Art and Industrial Fducation” in 
the United States, Mr. Isaac Edwards 
Clarke, of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, dwells—as the most signifi- 
cant thing in our progress during the last 
twenty years—on the new perception that, 
not only in the kindergartens, but in schools 
for older pupils, it is wise to substitute a 
knowledge of things themselves for that 
mere verbal account of things that char- 
acterized our earlier educational work. 
Mr. Clarke holds the study of drawing to 
be as important in all public schools as 
the study of reading and spelling. The 
relation of elementary industrial art draw- 


ing to the educational development that. 
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fits young Americans for the best results 
in the practical work of life is the keynote 
to this brilliant and authoritative mono- 
graph. 

Parallel with this movement for art and 
industrial education in elementary schools, 
and of decidedly more conspicuous develop- 
ment hitherto, has been the movement for 
the higher scientific, technical, and engi- 
neering education; and no writer could 
describe this movement with greater knowl- 
edge than President Mendenhall—formerly 
of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, and 
now of the Technological Institute at 
Worcester, Mass.—whose contribution on 
that subject is the most complete summary 
statement of the exact condition of tech- 
nical education in America that has yet 
been given to the public. The relation 
igi education to business and com- 
fe is presented by Professor 
vj. James, of the University of 
, whose knowledge of this particu- 
lar subject, as well as of all matters relating 
to educational, organization, is widely 
recognized. The history and present 
status of speci | education for the profes- 
sions, particularly for medicine, theology, 
and law, are presented in a compendious 
and accurate way and with many sound 
generalizations by Mr. James R. Parsons, 
of the University of the State of New 
York, whose work in a supervisory educa- 
tional capacity has qualified him to present 
these subjects with exceptional knowledge. 

Professor Elmer E. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of California, a high authority upon 
all questions of American educational 
methods, contributes a chapter on “ Sec 
ondary Education,” and presents in a well. 
digested way,. comprehensible to the 
intelligent reader, a subject about which 
a great mass of special pedagogical litera- 
ture has been rapidly accumulating. Pro- 
fessor A. F. West, of Princeton University, 
writes with excellent judgment upon that 
distinctive part of our educational system, 
“ The American College.” This paper is 
not so much a compendium of information 
as a clear and frank statement of the 
present-day characteristics and problems 
of the college and its work. Professor 
Perry, of Columbia University, presents a 
companion paper on “ The. American 


University,” which succeeds unusually 
well in setting forth the lines upon which 
university work, as distinguished from 
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college work, is rapidly becoming devel- 
oped in our American educational system, 
and is already in a position to present 
itself for fair comparison with the univer- 
sity work of European countries. 

Concerning the education of women as 
a separate theme, it must suffice here to 
say that Miss Thomas, President of Bryn 
Mawr College, has contributed a paper 
which in brief compass sets forth with 
great thoroughness the history, statistics, 
and controversial aspects of the movement 
in the United States for the higher educa- 
tion of women, whether in co-educational 
institutions or in separate colleges. The 
advancement in agricultural education 
and its vital bearing upon the wealth pro- 
duction and the essential advancement of 
the Nation are presented by President 
Dabney, of the University of Tennessee. 
Principal Allen, of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
is the author of the monograph on “ The 
Education of Defectives” in the United 
States—a subject of very great interest, 
regarding which the record of our country 
is especially creditable. 

“ The Education of the Negro ”—a great 
field of work that presents problems of 
exceptional difficulty—is discussed in the 
book by Booker T. Washington, Principal 
of the Tuskegee Institute, with the result 
of a demonstration that upon the whole the 
negro has made gratifying educational 
progress since 1865, and that the outlook 
is highly encouraging. Methods of edu- 
cation that have been applied to the prob- 
lem of civilizing the American Indian 
and helping him to find a place in the 
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present and future life of the country are 
explained by Mr. William N. Hailmann, 
now Superintendent of Schools at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The most important aspect of Indian 
education, as also of negro education, is 
the marked success of the distinctively 
industrial training school; and it is worth 
while to note the fact that the success of 
such educational methods in their appli- 
cation to negroes, Indians, defectives, 
grouped in special institutions, and even 
to young reprobates and criminals in re- 
form schools or reformatory prisons, has 
begun to react sharply upon the general 
educational methods pursued in schools 
maintained under ordinary circumstances 
for the white children of the country. It 
is dawning upon the general conscious- 
ness that the new methods of teaching 
that are so successful in Indian and negro 
schools may owe their flattering results to 
the fact that they rest upon fundamentally 
sound educational principles, and that 
those principles.ought to be more com- 
pletely applied in all our schools. 

The discovery and the application of 
more truly scientific principles in the 
work of education are, after all, the things 
that chiefly underlie our recent educational 
progress in this country. We are learn- 
ing to substitute true training for the 
“cramming” process, and to understand 
that what is wanted is the development of 
power and efficiency, physical and moral, 
as well as intellectual. These two in- 
structive volumes ought to be very widely 
read and very carefully studied all over 
the United States. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Calvary’s Cross. By various authors. The 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. 
in. 122 pages. Paper bound. 

Child Life in Many Lands. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. Illustrated. 
(A Third Reader.) * The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$34 in. 192 pages. 

We have rarely seen a better selection of 

brief stories, poems, and extracts for the read- 

ing of children than has been made in this 
very prettily printed book. This is the third 
of a series of Readers, in all of which the pub- 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of the published price. 


lishers have admirably carried out their inten- 
tion of producing an artistic and at the same 
time a simple effect in form, with genuine 
literary taste. 


Der Assistent. By Frida Schanz. Edited by 
A. Beinhorn. The American Book Co., New York. 
in. 140 pages. 35c. 


Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. The 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 5x7% in, 432 
pages. $1.50. 


This book reminds us of “ David Harum” in 


its Uncle Eb—Eben Holden—in its spicy 
sayings, even in its horse-leal. It is, however, 
better balanced ; the action and the character 
sketch go hand in hand. We lose, thus, some 
of those delightful dissertations of *“ Dave,” 
but we gain in artistic unity. The scene is 
laid in northern New York about the middle 
of the century, giving at the close as back- 
ground the opening of the Civil War, which 
atfords Uncle Eb’s protegé a chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. The interest, however, cen- 
ters in Eben Holden, a character much like 
David Harum in tenderness, shrewdness, and 
strength. As a quotable example of his 
knowledge of human nature, take his sum- 
ming up of the “ resky business, buyin’ hosses ”: 
“ Got t’jedge the owner as well as the hoss. If 
there’s anything the matter with his conscience 
it ’el come out in the hoss, somewhere—every 
time. Never knew a mean man t’own a good 
hoss. Remember, boy, ’s a lame soul thet 
drives a limpin’ hoss.” 

History of Enfield, Connecticut. Vol. I. 
Edited and published by Francis Olcott Allen. The 
Wickersham Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 6', x10 
in, pages. 

“One is minded to say of Enfield, as Horace 
Bushnell said of Hartford, that ‘it would be 
a good place to be in on the morning of the 
resurrection.’” So wrote Mr. Bailey a year 
ago in an article published in The Outlook 
and entitled “A New England Country Road.” 
Though in Connecticut, Enfield is an offshoot 
from Springfield, Mass. As its settlement 
was begun in 1678, Enfield is thus, for America, 
an anctent town, and this isemphasized by an 
old-time covered bridge, which spans the 
Connecticut. The town has now come into 
greater prominence by the appearance of a 
sumptuous volume, the first of a detailed and 
interesting work upon which for many years 
Mr. Francis Olcott Allen has been engaged. 
This compilation, valuable in itself as a volume 
of reference, is also in its make-up a protest 
against those town-histories which seem to 
represent rather the traditions and exploita- 
tions of some pushing politician or rich manu- 
facturer than the ompery and painstaking, if 
less picturesque, labor of a more genuine his- 
torian, one who finds the materials for his 
story chiefly in that unappreciated quarry, the 
apparently fast falling into obliv- 
ion in this country. 


Jonathan’s New Boy. By Pythias Damon. 
T. S. Denison, publisher, Chicago. 5x7% in. 98 
pages. 25c. 

Pine Knot. By William E. Barton. _ Illus- 
tated D. Appleton & Co., New York. 350 pages. 


Mr. Barton knows the region along the line 
between Kentucky and Tennessee which is 
described in this story, and the types of men 
and women who live in that country, and they 
are set before the readers of “ Pine Knot” 
witn directness and sincerity of style. The 
story is very different from Mr. Barton’s earlier 
story, “A -Hero in Homespun,” but discloses 
the same strong ethical bent, the same warm 
sympathy with men, the same intense feeling 
for the realities of experience. The central 
figure in “ Pine Knot” is a high-minded, thor- 
oughly devoted, very unworldly teacher, who 
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finds his way into the backwoods of the Border 

State on the eve of the Civil War, and who 

shares in the fortunes of the State during that 

tragic period. His daughter is one of the best 
drawn characters in the story, and one of the 
most attractive. There is a good deal of close 
study of life, of intelligent observation, of 

honest work, in this novel; it is, however, a 

contribution to the history of a heroic age, 

rather than to fiction. 

sy of Hope, The. Studies in Zechariah. 

3y F. B. Meyer, B.A. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 44%x/7in. 157 pages. $1. 

This new volume by Mr. Meyer is marked by 
his well-known characteristics as a devotional 
and spiritual expositor of the Scriptures. It 
is marked also more than many of his books 
by those millenarian fancies from which sober 
scholarship turns away. From Zechariah xiv. 
Mr. Meyer learns that a time is coming when 
the nations will gather in battle against Jeru 
salem, then a stronghold of the Jews, and 
that Christ will then visibly stand again on 
the Mount of Olives in glory. Volcanic 
action will then greatly madity the existing 
landscape, so as literally to fulfill the topo- 
graphical statements of the prophet! 

Spanish Verb, The. By Lieutenant Peter E. 
Traub, First.U nited States Cavalry. The American 
Book Co., Néw York. 5',xS8*% in. 209 pages. $1. 

War and Labor. By Michael Anitchkow. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 5',x9in. 5738 
pages. 

The author’s investigations have covered 
almost as wide a field of learning as those of 
Herbert Spencer, and he hasialso a Spencer- 
like ability to extract from .tons of facts the 
few pounds of luminous truth they contain. 
Nevertheless, the reading ot the volume leaves 
the conviction that the author has brought to 
light isolated truths rather than a true system 
upon which future progress may be built. As 
to war, he does render a distinct service to 
progress by exposing the baselessness of the 
“optimistic fatalism” which talks of the 
inevitable establishment of universal peace 
through the advances of military science: He 
shows that from the beginning every advance 
toward the use of more destructive weapons 
has promised as much as the advances now so 
much heralded, but that no one of these 
advances has even retarded war. The Duke 
of Wellington’s fear that the torpedo would 
make naval battles impossible had as much 
basis as the present-day hopes from smokeless 
powder and improved shells. The author 
sees clearly that the ends of peace are not to 
be secured by the development of the means 
of war. Indeed, he urges we must look toward 
economic measures by which the unity ol 
interests between all parts of the globe may 
be established. Here, of course, he recog: 
nizes the moral truth that has given strengt) 
to the free-trade legislation. He does not, how- 
ever, class himself with the free-traders, bu! 
accepts the protectionists’ view that the State 
ought to direct the course of industry, anc 
urges that the ends of peace and internationa! 
co-operation can be secured if protection 
takes the form of direct subsidies to home 
establishments instead of hostile taritfs agains' 
their foreign competitors. 


THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
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FREE 


Get What You Ask For. When a grocer tries to sell you a sub- 
stitute for Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, he does you and himself an in- 
justice. Heis willing torisk deceiving you. Ifhetries todeceive you with 
a substitutefor ‘‘Pettijohn’s’’ hewill try to deceive you with other things. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 
Full 


by Maxfield Parrish. = 12 parts. 
“ Better entertainment than the jingles on which it is founded.”—Aosfon Transcript. 
“A world of entertainment for the little ones."—Chicago Evening Post. 


Will surely keep the children ha apPy. Louts Post-Dispatch. 
Send three Bears cut from Petti n’'s Breakfast Food ackages and 8cents in stamps to pay for 


mailing, and we will send you FREE first part of Mother Goose in Prose. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


| Pari |) 
| 
‘ 
ettijahn’ food 
ALL THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT. 


HOTEL COLORADO, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 


is located in one of the most romantic spotsin America The tourist in search of pleasure, 
no less than the health seeker, will here find a most inviting resting place. The famous 
springs, the bathing facilities afforded by the great swimming pool, the luxurious bath 
establishment, and the unique cave-baths far surpass everything of the kind in America or 
the Old World. The elevation, the purity of the atmosphere, thc springs and the picturesque 
surroundings, serve to make this an ideal resort. On their tables they serve Faust Blend 
Coffee exclusively. Other prominent Hotels in the United States where BLANKE’S FAUST 
BLEND is served are: 

Tony Faust’s, St. Louis B. & O. 3. W. Dining Cars BROWN PALAck HOTEL, Denver, Colo. 
BATTERY PARK, Asheville, N. C. GRAND HoTet, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia RUSSELL Detroit, Mich. 

WaBash R. R. Dining Cars GRAND Pactric, Chicago MORTON Hovsg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DENVER & Rio Dining Cars ARLINGTON, Hot Arkansas SCHENLEY Hors, Pittsburg 

Sr. JAMES, Jacksonville, Flo BARTHOLDI, New York HOTEL COLORADO, Glenwood Sp’gs, Colo. 
IMPERIAL, New York CoTTon BELT Parlor Cafe Cars PULLMAN PaLace Cars 

L. 8. & M. 8. Dining Cars Cc. R. L. & P. Dining Cars SHANLEY’S CAFES 


a 


is always fine and always the same. The mixture of coffees which compose this brand 
are blended by taste, not by weight. Mr. C. F. Blanke knows the secret; you will enjoy 


the results. -The best coffee is cheap enough. 
Poor coffee is dearest—figure the difference per 
cup in price or in satisfaction. 


A 3lb can, whole, ground or pulverized, ot 
your grocer, $1.30; or of us. prepaid, if he will 
not supply you. Signature on every can. 


C. F. BLANKE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Handy Food. 


In a tight, two-pound package, occupying but little 
shelf room, and useful in some dish in every meal, is 


Vitos, 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes—Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury Oats, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New Jersey 


Miss DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Morristown, New Jersey. Suburban 
to New York. Exceptionally broad curric- 
alum. Certificate admits to four leading col- 
jeges. Musicand Art. Resident pupils, $800. 


Rutgers Preparatory 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1766. New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Euiot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


CLOVERSIDE sew 


NEW JERSE 


A HOME-SCHOOL fora limited num- 
her of girls, on the upper slopes of the Orange 
Mountains, in the finest residence avenue of 
Montclair. Individual instruction, Particular 
attention to English. Summer address, N ut- 
ley, New Jersey. 

Miss ELIZABETH TIMLOW, Principal. 


New York 


Cayuga Lake Academy 


AURORA, NEW YORK 
Home School for Fifty Boys 


Beautifully located in a quiet, healthful 
village. Excellent Equipment. Refined 
Home Life. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. 

ALBERT SOMES, A.M.. Director. 


ELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N.Y. 

W ells College aims to be thorough in the 
efficiency and cultural value of its instruction. 
It was founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esa. 
(originator ot Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recipient of gifts from him 
and from Mr. Edwin 3. Morgan. The spirit 
of Wells College is progressive, and it now 
stands among the Seoement in its educa- 
tional facilities. Young women who inten 
taking a college course are invited to send 
for prospectus; or, 1f possible, make a per- 
sonal inspection. Address 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


The LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School tor 

Girls. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. [Ange Grey Hype, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

Under care of Friends. Prepares for college 

and business. Boysand girls. In hill country 

30 miles from 3ist year. 

ALBERT R. LAWTON, A.M.., Principal. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


47th Year. Claverack, N. Y. 


A Preparatory School and Seminary for 


young men and women, Ideal location. 
_xperienced teachers. Thorough college 
preparatory courses. Music, Art, Elocu- 


tion, Business. A Christian home school. 
Physical culture for girls. Military. training 
for boys. ear begins Sept. 18. Address 

J. O. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal 


CLINTON, NEW YORK 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


_For fifteen boys. A school with two prin- 
ciples : thoroughness of instruction, and the 
maintenance of a clean and wholesome atmos- 
phere through the student body. Five va- 
cancies june 


14th. 
J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Principal. 


Bard Hall 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A military school built, equipped and main- 
tained for boys under fourteen years of age. 
Beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Highlands, and completely equipped for its 
work, i 
tendent. 


For catalogue apply to the Superia- 


niversity scholarships in 6 years. 
$60 for 40 weeks, Free text-books 
tration 650. Fall term begins Sept, 4. 


thaca, N. Y¥., High School (Cornell's largest fitting school).—Cets its students 
from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil,Cuba, Porto Rico,Canada, Mexico, twenty- 
eight (28) States, and from twenty-one (21) counties in N. Y. State 
S f Sends 40 to 6) students annually to Cornell. 
(ymnasium 
For catalog address F. D. Boynton, M.A., Prin. 


Has won 54 State and 
Tuition 
Regis 


7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. 


New York 


New York 


New York Military 


Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson 


Located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres in the Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. 
Cornwall is a well-known health 
resort for sufferers from lung and 
catarrhal troubles and is a quiet resi- 
dence village. The Academy has 
been free from malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of 
any kind, ~The work of instruction, 
under the direction of an able and 
experienced faculty, is unusually 
thorough and successful. The 
Academy is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy and 
twenty-four of our best colleges. 
Separate faculty and buildings for 
young boys. Every provision is 
made for proper exercise and amuse- 
ment, including a beautiful athletic 
field, tennis courts, cinder track and 
boat house. For illustrated cata- 
logue apply to the Superintendent. 


THE SYCAMORE FARM 


Home School 
for NERVOUS and BACKWARD 
children. Address 
N. R. BREWSTER, Fast Coldenham, N.Y. 


MOUNT BEACON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A modern, high-class military boardin 
school. New equipment; three courses o 
study under specialists ; &ne grounds ; athletic 
field; tennis courts ; new gymnasium. 

FisHKILL-on-Hupson, New York 
For catalogue, etc., address 
Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 

A Boys’ School of thorough scholarship and 

high moral character ; prepares for College or 

Scientific School. Gymnasium, ample grounds 

tor athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. 13. 

Address F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


will receive, for 1990-1901, a limited number 
of girls wishing fine work in Science, Music, 
rt, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, 
and the Languages. Preparation for Foreign 
‘ravel. For catalogue address Miss | ‘YY 


T 


SIGLAR SCHOOL 


For Thirty Boys 


Boys received younger than at any other 
preparatory school. The 38th year begins 
Sept. Is, 

fi ENRY W.SIGLAR, Newburgh, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


The Misses Mackies’ 
School for Girls 


35th year begins September 27. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


NEW YORK, Peekskill 


Mohegan Lake School (Military) 


2ist year begins Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 

Scientific. and Business Courses. Ideal lo- 

cation, beautiful lake, fine campus 
WATE 


‘KS & LINDER, Principals. 


PEEBRKSKILL MILITARY 

ACADEMY. Gi7th Year. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and Government Schools, 
Thorough business course. Begins 19. 


Address The Principals, Peekskill, N. 
New York, Poughkeepsie 


Rhineland School 


FOR GIRLS 


General college preparation. Vassar re- 
quirements a spe ialty. Music and Art. 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal. 


DELAW ARE 
LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Franklin, New York 
Sixty-sixth year opens Sept. 13th. 


Co-edu- 
wreparatory, academic, 
commercial, music and special courses. Gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Military drill. 
Home hfe. Very healthful location in foot- 
hills of Catskills. Thorough preparation of 
lessons and regular attendance required of al 
pupils. l0instructors. Special provision for 
younger students. $250 a year. Send for 
illustrated circular. 
M. J. MULTER, B.S., Principal. 


cational. College 


The Misses Lockwood’s 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Vernon, N. Y. hr. from N.Y.) 


Only earnest students desired. 


TENOGRAPHY 
Book-keeping, etc., thoroughly 


taught by mail or pepsonany Situa- 
tions for graduates of complete com- 
mercial course. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. Gaines, Box 73%, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Riverview Academy Poushkeepsie, 


The developing of strong, sturdy, brainy 
men, fitted for foremost ranks, is the way the 
training trends at Riverview. If you want 
your boy to be a success, writeus. U.S. Army 
Officer detailed as Military Instructor. sth 
year. I. B. A.M., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL 


Vassar Preparation a specialty 
Samue. W. Buck, A.M. 


Rye Seminary, Rye, New York 
For particuiars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE 


New York, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 

S6th year. References: Hon. ppseph H. 
Choate; Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D.; Mr. 
Charles B. Hubbell, formerly President 
Board of Education, New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Ossining School 


Boarding school for girls. Prepares 
for college. Music and Art. 5 my 
=- courses. One hour trom New Yor 
®) 33d year begins Sept. 26. 
Send tor Year Book. 


MISS C. C. FULLER, Principal, 
Siog-Sing, New ‘York 


On the Hudson 


New York, Sing Sing 
Dr. Holbrook’s School will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 26, 6 p.m. 


OME INSTITUTE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Col- 
lege preparation. Reopens September 19, 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


Irving Institute for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., "Principal. 


Miss C. E. Mason's SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


The Castle -Hudson 


Advantages of N. Y. City. a pes 
Graduating and special courses. Prepares 


for College. For illus. circular J, address 
MISS C. E. MASON. LL.M., Prin. 
New York, Utica 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School) 
Boardin and Day School for 
Girls. Full preparation for entrance into 
all the leading colleges. ‘very advantage of 
thorough ak for giris not intending to go to 
college. Careful training to secure speakin 
knowledge of French and German, Good 
music, both for those who take iessons and 
those who do not, a special feature of the 
school. Large building, lighted on all four 
sides. Sky-lighted studio. New and fully 
equipped gymnasium. Basket-ball field and 
tennis court on schoo! grounds. Open countr 
and golf links within 15 minutes of the school. 
Heads: A.B. ) 
Epira’ Roce was. Hatt, A.B. 
For year book and particulars address 
Secretary of school. 


Ohio 
CANTON, OHIO 


Miss Buckingham)’s 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Seminary, Elective, and 
College Preparatory Courses. College Cer- 
tificates. Write for catalogue. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL 


Liddesdale Place, Armdale 
Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, Octo- 
r third. Cincinnati, O. 


( HIO MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
College Hill, Cincinnati.—A boy 
here lives among good associates, under ca- 
pable masters, in healthiul, comfortable sur- 
roundings. He cannot be where the conditions 
are more likely to make hima manly, courte- 
ous, educated gentleman. A teas asure to sen 
catalogue and particulars. ». SILING, 
Ph.D.,Head Master; Rev. J.H. Regent. 


LAUREL INSTITUTE Ave., 


Formerly the Wade Park Home School. 


College-preparatory pchoot for girls. S 
cial English courses, literary and scientific 
Department of Household Arts. Depart. 
ments of Art, Music, Literature, and History. 
Laurel Hall, for resident pupils, three min- 
utes from the Institute. Fif ear opens 
September 19, 00 

JENNIE WARREN PRENTISS, Director. 


i" iss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Special courses in English, Science, Modern 
Languages, Music, and Art. Fall term be- 
ins Sept. 20, 1900. For catalogue address 
liss AUGUSTA MIT 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 


Kenyon Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
One of the oldest and most successful board- 
ing schools for boys. Close personal super- 
vision. Prepares for ad/ colleges and technical 
schools xible two years’ business course. 
Illustrated catalogue free. The Kegents. 


ranklin College, New Athens, O., 76th Yr. 
Sent out U.S. senators, governors, and 350 
ministers. a year; boo s free; 8 courses ; 
no saloons; catalog free, with lans to earn 
fundsathome. W. A. Williams. D.D., Prest. 


OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 68th year opens Sept. 19. 
Strong Courses with Special Advantages in 
the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Joun Henry Barrows, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly 
equipped with libraries, museums, —t 
tories, and gymnasia. 16 buildings. De 
ments: The College, the Academy, the I 4 
ngs Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. 

SO courses in Drawing and ppinting ‘Pra a 
rain- 


four years’ Normal Course in Physic 
ing forwomen. Eighty-four instructors. 
students last year. saxty year 
September 19, 1900. For full information ad- 
dress the Secretary 

GeorGce M. ty Box F22, Oberlin, O. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 

Founded 1842, Thorough and _ elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and prepara- 
tory courses. Beautifully situated. Super 
climate. Handsomely illustrated brochure of 
information free. 

Archibald A. Jones,A.M.,President, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Pennsylvania 


LLENTOWN COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, Allentown, Pa.—Lo- 
cated in beautiful Lehigh Valley, Selected 
instructors. Advanced methods o requisite 
acking. Gymnasium, Art, Music, Elocution, 
ancient and modern languages. ‘Rev. J. W. 
KNAPPENBERGER, A.M., 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn MAwr 


The Misses Shipley’s | ‘tem. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. 
Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 


Pres't. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence BALDwn, Principal. Within 
nine years more than one hundred pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma giv en in both General and Coilege- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fireproof stone 
building. acres beautiful grounds. for 
circular address the Secretary. 


LUKE’ S SCHOOL 

Bustleton, Pa.(near Philadelphia) 
No boy prepared by us for college exami- 
nation has ever been rejected. A home schoo! ; 
number limited. Remarkably healthful situ- 
ation. of seven acres. Canoeing, 
swimmin ating, golf. Gymnasium. For 
illustrate catalogue address 
CHARLE STROUT, Principal. 


Under care of the So- 


George School ciety of Friends. Ac- 


commodates 150 boys and girls. Address Geo. 
. Maris, George School, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Overbrook 


(VERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ Day and Boarding Schoo! in 
one of the most beautiful suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general 
course. Musical department. Tennis, bas- 
ket-ball; home life. Address 

Miss S. J. SAYWARD, Springvale, Me. 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory 
boarding school, under the military system. 
peony | located. Illustrated catalog. Rev. 
Joun D. Sxitton, A.M., Prin.. Ogontz, Pa. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property. For circulars, address 

Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Principal 

Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Marshall Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Progressive Educational methods combined 
with influence of refined home. Ideal iocation 
in most beautiful section of Philadelphia's 
suburbs. Academicand Music Departments. 
College evaratory and Specia! Courses. 
For particulars and 
MISS E. S. MARSHALL 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Phila. 


27th year. 


f you possess 

Learn Proofreading » fai education, 

en not utilize it 

at a genteel and uncrowded profession paying 

$15 to es weekly? Situations always obtain- 
are the original instructors by mail. 
pondence School, Philadelphia. 


Miss Anable Girls. 


Established in 1848. Circular on paptcatien. 
Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila 


MISS GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 
For gt 2%h year. Fall term begins 
Sept. 27, 1900. Preparation for Col lege. 

2037 DeLancey Place, Philadelpma, Pa. 


34-page —— on request. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
4 LITITZ, Laneaster Co., Pa. 
A select poarding school for pare and young 
women, founded 1794. A safe and thoroug 
Christian home school. Pupils received at 
any time. Correspondence ny invited. 


Rev. CHA KREIDER, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all 
Co Colleges. Ac Academic and special! courses. Ad- 
THEODORA RicHarps, Prin. 

Miss Sara LovisE ‘Tracy, Associate. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pennsylvania 


[PENNSYLVANIA 
Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill 


CHESTNUT FILL ACADEMY 


A boarding school for boys. For catalogues 
address [Ames L. Patterson. Head-master. 


Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania Military College 


CHESTER, PA. 
zo0th Vear begins September roth 
Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough Pre- 
paratory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 
“A Military Se hoot of the hee ori ler W AR Derr. 
Catalogues of Col. C. Ek. HYATT, President. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


313 Hope Street, Providence, R. I. | [9cation. 


Armitage Preparatory School Ea. 


46 hour from Philadelphia. 
Prepares for leading colleges. 


A home and day school 
for girls. $550, no extras. Healthfu. 

Highest st: undards ntained Individual attention, 
Miss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Principal, 


An excellent, refined home for girls trom 
Sto M4 years of age ; also, for poe rls need- 
ing individual attention in s studies. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS Jor 


GRADUATE 
COOKING 


fourth year opens September 18t Sth, Circular 
on request, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL Providence, 


Samples sent; 


SHOPPING at any New York store. 
designs turnished; 
hats made for ‘ladies and children. 
trousseaux a specialty. 


SCHOOL who has had five years’ experi- 
ence since, a position as supervisor of the 
domestic department ot some household; 
perfectly competent to take entire charge ot 
servants, arranging and ordering meals, buy- 


suits and 
W edding 
Pecuiiar advantages 


Founded by Friends over a ee. cont but | for buying all classes of merchandise at low- | ing supplies, etc est of references. Ad- 
open to all denominations. Endowed. Ejight- est prices. Highest, reterences given. Ad-] dress L. M., No. 3,040, care The Outlook 
een States represented last year. Ideal com- | dress Mrs. M. W. V dd IMAN & CO., TO RENT FOR SEP T. AND OCT. 
bination pone 44 West 22d St.. New ork 12-ROOM FURNISHED COT- 
\UGUS rincipal: sTENOGRAPHER, 225 words per] TAGE AT NAHANT. Only $30. E. B. 


Tennessee 


Ward Seminary 


For girls. Lit. Course with Music, Art, Elo- 
tom, $00, Certification to Welles. 
t.Woman’'s College. Catalogue 


ration ; 


room with board, 


minute, correct transe riptions by ty pewriter, 
desires position to teac h same: or with corpo- 
as reporter, private secretary. 
educated young woman. 
WANTED — IN 
CiTY—One large and one small unfurnished 
for a young clergyman and 
wife, between ist and “ay 


WOODTN. 


2? Sargeant M.Spri gheld, Mass. 


WANTED—A POSITION OF 

Finely | TRUST, eather as matron in a_ school 

No. 3,037, Outlook. | (boys fre/erred), housekeeper in a small 
NEW YORK | family, or companion to an invalid., Kef- 


erences given. Address Miss R., box 126, 
Stratford, Conn 


sts., 2d and 6th SMITH COLLEGE jumior desires posi- 


Virginia Aves. Address CLERICUS, No. 3,032, I tion this tall as teacher or governess. Mathe- 

care The Outlook. matics, three languages, hist wy, literature, or 

’ A KINDERGARTNER desires posi- | common branches. No 3.045, care Outlook. 

Mar’ BALDWIN SEMINARY tion in family or school to teach and take} A YOUNG LADY, GRADUATE 
or NORTHFIELD Sh 


For Young Ladies, Term begins Sept 6, 
1900. Located in Shenandoah Valley o Vir- 
4 Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds 
and modern appointments. 220 students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalo 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Pnn., Staunton “Ve. 


music, etc. 


charge of young children 
Address No. 3,042, care of The Outlook 

A LADY HAVING 
FUL NEW ENGLAND 
wishes to share it from Oct. 
three other ladies interested in philoso ahy, 

Semi-invalids not Sbiected to 

Address Box 312, Abington, Mass. 


LMINARY, 
wishe§ position to teach young children or 
as mother’s heiper, or amanuenais. Address 
M. X bast Northtield. 
YOUNG AN. “TRAINE D 
NU KSE, would take entire ch aree oft celi- 
c cate child, act as house ences rin private tamil 
or matron in schoo No, 3,047, care ¢ letlook: 


(,ood references. 


A DELIGHT- 
HOME 


Ist with two or 


St. Austin’s 5 choo | for Bons 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Patron: Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York. 
For prospectus address Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A., Headmaster. 


Chancel Furniture 
Choir Stalls 
Confessionals 


and Church Pews. 


Geo. Faulhaber Charch Furnitare 
Works, Eastern Office, 1 EF. 18th St., 
New York. Western Office, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The New Century Caligraph 
The highest point of Typewriter Excellence and Equipment. Booklet 
free. Address 316 Broadway, New York. 


Best for 


WH THE IDEAL BREAKFAST FOO 
Children and id by grocers 
verywhere. Send for FREE book. 
EATLET:::::: Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Not a Dollar Lost 


by investors taking loans ys us during the 17 years in which 
we have been making FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on lands 
in the Hard Wheat belt of North Dakotaand Minnesota, We 
ersonally examine every tract of land offered as security. 


Vrite for references and particulars. 
GRAND FORKS, NW. D. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Established 1883) 


PULPIT GOWNS 


COTRELL & LEONARD. Dept. O, Alban 
Illustrated builetin, samples. Satisfaction insur 


Masons Hamlin 


ORGANS. 


THE OF THE WORL 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston st., — Mass. 
Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Sample Music Fdition, 20 cts. Words only, If cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New YVork and Chicago 
Read 


e HILDA WADE 


Individual Communion 


Outfits. weed catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co., 
Dept 4 lochester, N. 


, 
AP 
port 


